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& High 
Fidelity 


She knows beauty when 
she sees it...and when 
she hears it... . She found 
the finest technical re- 
production and superbly 
crafted furniture in match- 
ing TV, Stereo and High 
Fidelity Cabinets—with a 
choice of Queen Anne, 
Sheraton, Louis XVI and 
Georgian stylings 





Write for an illustrated brochure to 28 South Street, Mayfair, W.1 (GROsvenor 4686) 


or see your appointed Period High Fidelity agent 
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9753— 

Lady’s International Watch. 
18 Carat Yellow Gold with 18 
Carat Gold Bracelet and 20 
Diamonds. 17 Jewels, Shock- 


4042— 

Lady’s International Watch. 18 Carat, Yellow 

. . Gold, 17 Jewels, Shock-protected, Non-magnetic, 

fepenes, oe Gold Figures Satin Silvered Dial with raised Gold Figures 
2423. 5. Od. and Gold Hands. 284. 5, 6d. 


A shrewd question, Madam. 
Any Swiss watchmaker will tell you 


What do they 
think of these 
in Switzerland? 


the top few in the world. 

I would go further and say this. 

If you require a watch constructed to 
chronometer standards with an 
exquisite sense of design, there is 


International watches are symphonies 





For those who can command the best 


TIME IS INTERNATIONAL 


4etenutional 








that International are ranked high among 


nothing as good anywhere. To a jeweller 


in miniature, precision-made works of art 
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SCHAFFHAUSEN/SWITZERLAND 


Illustrated price lists are available from the sole Importers in the United Kingdom: 


ANDREW & COMPANY 
102 Hatton Garden, London, E.C.!1. Telephone: HOLborn 0165 
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‘ Special Dry j 
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*Throughout the world 
most people prefer 
Gordon's Dry Gin 

because it has such a 

delicate flavour. Th: 

term “Dry Gin’ means 
the « omplete absence 


of any sweetening 
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VERSATILE... 


ORB-STAMPED HARRIS TWEED is the 
tweed of many talents. It wears like 
a charm, looks very expensive, and 
is always acceptable in company. 
Women who know, have at least 
one coat or suit in their wardrobes 
made from this traditionally famous 
tweed. 

The Orb Mark is your safeguard that 
the tweed has been independently 
inspected according to regulations 
approved by the Board of Trade, 
and that it is wholly produced in the 
Islands of the Outer Hebrides. 


So, always look for the 
Orb Mark before you buy — 


HARRIS 


HAND WOVEN 


davis Tweed 
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Do you intend them to spend 
the rest of their lives paying for your death? 


it's your family we're writing about. The 
family you think the world of. The wife and 
childrer you live for. But however much 
you have their fucure at heart, that will not 
help them if you have a head-in-the-sand 
attitude to the financial consequences of 
your death 

Where chen is the money coming from to 
take care of your wife's needs! Who is then 
going co pay for your youngsters’ schooling! 
And the house, the car, maybe che fridge! 


Yours for lik 


ee 


Questions like these can jolt the best 
of husbands. If you find them difficult to 
answer, then the chances are you have 
not fully realised che value of life assurance 
And che Standard are glad you're 
reading this 

Do this now: write to us for a useful 
booklet: “Yours for Life’’. it shows you 
how life assurance — the Standard way — 
lines up the kind of future that you want 
your family to have. Sumply and realistically. 


THE STANDARD 


“LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Estoblished 1825 Assets exceed (250,000,000 
Heed Office: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


London Offices: 3 ABCHURCH YARD, CANNON STREET, E.C.4. 57/58 PALL MALL, S.W.! 
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Une montre Avia— 


Jamaicans sing when they say “Tia Maria’’! In 
the warm isiand sunshine, this unforgettable 
coffee liqueur is one of the delights of the discernement 
Caribbean. It’s a fine liqueur wherever you are 
— by itself, or served with after-dinner coffee. 
“Tia Maria” is subtly blended with Blue Moun- A name that is 
tain coffee which is why it goes so perfectly 
with coffee. Try it—today! 


montre votre 


internationally respected. 


Immaculate styling, 


THE JAMAICAN COFFEE LIQUEUR enduringly accurate 


maintaining the highest 





tradition of Swiss 
precision craftsmanship 
in watches. 

And further, there is 

a worldwide service 
organisation behind every 


Avia guarantee 


The ladies’ model shown is No. 678, 9 ct. gold 
case, 15 jewels, £15.7.6. The men's model is 
No. 889. self-winding calendar watch, 9ct. gold 
case Incabloc movement, 21 jewels, £31.15.0 








for SPECIALISED TRANSPORT 


In addition to manufacturing a range of standard goods 
chassis Thornycrofts are builders of specialised transport 
for all parts of the world. 

The Oil industry makes frequent calls on our services 
and we illustrate above one of a range of heavy duty oil- 
field vehicles built by us. It is a “ Trusty” on special 
16.00-20 sand tyres equipped with a Failing drilling rig 
In Libya, Esso Standard, who operate a fleet of 
“ Trusty’s,”” use the type shown here for exploration. 


Publications TCV.1516 and 1528 give further information 
on the * Trusty” and oilfield transport 


Free brochure and address of nearest stockist 
TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT (THORNYCROFT) LIMITED ee Ter oe te Beaten 
BASINGSTOKE, HAMPSHIRE. Basingstoke | 200 seit 


London Office: THORNYCROFT HOUSE, SMITH SQUARE, S.W.!. Abbey 8000 | 
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R \ It's good to know that you can trust 


a name. Smiths ‘Imperial’, the finest of 
fine watches, combine meticulous time- 


AV, keeping and permanent dependability 
1 with superbly individual design. These 

oy 2 watches are shockproof, have ‘Permalife’ { 
> unbreakable mainsprings, anti-magnetic 


and temperature compensated balance 

springs, and are unconditionally 
guaranteed. There are jewelled models = 
in the wide Smiths range from 51/- 

to £63.10.0. Your Jeweller will help you 

to choose. 






1.603 
Lady's 17 jewelled 9 cr. gold 
watch with integral gold 
bracelet. £29.0.0. 


1.302 
$ 19 jewelled shockproof gold 
placed waterproof watch 
with snap back case. £13.10.0. 








THE ONE SCOTCH 
THAT STANDS OUT 











MITHS onWATCHES = 


i SMITHS CLOCK & WATCH Division | 
: u \ Sectric House, London, N.W.2 Showrooms : 179 Great Portiend Street, W.! 





SATURDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1960. 


‘IN THE VITAL MATTER OF NATIONAL SURVIVAL IT IS NOT ENOUGH JUST TO SIGN AGREEMENTS ": THE BRITISH PRIME MINISTER, 
MR. HAROLD MACMILLAN, DURING THE COURSE OF HIS IMPORTANT SPEECH AT THE UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The British Prime Minister’s speech on September 29 lasted nearly an hour, 
and has in many circles been received as the official Western reply to the Soviet 
Powers. In answer to Mr. Khrushchev’s defamatory remarks about colonialism 
Mr. Macmillan briefly surveyed Britain’s colonial record, and echoed Mr. 
Diefenbaker’s earlier plea for members to compare the record of the West 
with that of the Soviet Union in this respect. Mr. Khrushchev’s exposition 


was, he said, “‘ a complete distortion.’’ The Prime Minister passed to the all- 
important question of disarmament, and to the vital conditions of faith and 
assurance under which it would be feasible. He then proposed that there 
should be appointed a group of technical experts to prepare a report on dis- 
armament measures. At various points in his speech Mr. Macmillan was 
severely heckled by Mr. Khrushchev. Other photographs appear on page 595 


Postage Inland, 44.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 5d. (These rates apply as The illustrated London News is registered at the G. P.O. as a newspaper.) 








| i is a commentary on the contrast between 
human intentions and human achievements 
that in an age which, rightly or wrongly, has 
elected to regard nationalism and patriotism as 
outmoded and undesirable attitudes and the prime 
cause of war, the number of nations in the world 
has suddenly increased out of all measure. Instead 
of a gradual concentration of the principle of 
sovereignty until there remained only a single 
sovereignty covering the whole earth, we have seen 
a multiplication of independent sovereignties and 
sovereign nations, many of them arising in countries 
where, until the coming of European “ colonisa- 
tion " or “‘ exploitation "’ a century or less ago, the 
very conception of nationality was undreamt of. 
As a result there is a danger and even likelihood 
of the human family destroying itself in an orgy 
of competing national claims—one which, if know- 
ledge of and the capacity 
to exploit nuclear power 
becomes at all general, is 
certain to be of the most 
cataclysmic kind 

The dilemma is one 
which causes many of our 
most sensitive minds to 
despair or even, as in the 
case of one world-famous 
thinker, to advocate a 
wholesale and abject sur- 
render to slavery under 
a universal despotism 
there being a convenient- 
ly ready-made one to 
hand in the Kremlin 
as the only means of 
escaping the imminent 
atomisation of the human 
race. But it is the busi- 
ness of statesmen never 
to despair, and what 
to-day is happening in 
the councils of the United 
Nations is a proof that 
statesmanship is not 
wholly dead in our new 
multi-nationed — world. 
Because Mr. Khrushchev, 


angered by the United 
Nations’ attempts to 
avert anarchy—and a 


consequent Communist 
dictatorship in the 
Congo—has_ attacked 
Mr. Hammarskjéld and 
tried to impose on the 
United Nations Organisa 
tion a novel admini 
strative system which would manifestly stultify 
any future action on its part to prevent the forcible 
subjection of primitive peoples to Marxist dictator 
ship, the representatives of the many nations 
gathered in Manhattan have tended, to the surprise 
of pessimists and cynics, to rally to the defence 
of the Secretary-General and of the principles of 
international impartiality he embodies. As the 
prime minister of one of the smaller nations put it, 
‘We of all countries—small and isolated in the 
vast Pacific—cannot afford to see the authority 
of the United Nations or that of its Secretary- 
General, in the courageous performance of his 
duty, attacked and destroyed."’ For, paradoxi- 
cally enough, the very existence, as is perceived, 
of the new nations and their recently-achieved, 
much-cherished national sovereignties depends on 
the prestige and strength of the United Nations 
Organisation If the latter should fail in its 
defence of the independence of the new Congolese 
Republic from either the chimerical re-establish- 
ment of Belgian military control or the very real 


and hospice of the 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


establishment of a Communist and Russian- 
inspired and sponsored dictatorship, the only hope 
of preventing the extinction of one small nation 
after another by the immense power of inter- 
national Communism directed from Moscow would 
be a world war and universal atomic destruction. 
It has been this that has caused so many of the 
new nations of Asia and Africa to rally to 
the defence of the United Nations Organisation. 
Is there an ultimate synthesis between national 
independence and the localised patriotism to which 
it gives rise and which maintains it, and a wor 
authority which can alone avert the destruction 
of mankind by nuclear war? The believers in 
Marxist dictatorship, while paying blatant lip- 
service to the ideals of national sovereignty as 
against the dissolving force of ‘‘ colonial imperial- 


ism,”” say No; nationhood to them can only be 





TO BE FINALLY DEMOLISHED AND REPLACED BY A FOOTBALL PITCH: MOOR HALL CHAPEL, HAREFIELD, MIDDLESEX, WHICH 
HAS STOOD FOR 800 YEARS AND HAS FOR SOME TIME BEEN CONSIDERED DANGEROUS 

The Uxbridge Borough Council has given the order for the demolition of this ancient monument, which was once a chapel 

nights Templar of St. John of Jerusalem, and which is reputed to be the oldest building of its kind in 

Middlesex. This is the culmination of several years’ action on the part of the Council and the Uxbridge Parks Committee 

The Council had also declined to take steps to preserve what remained of it, and not an 

istory Society to undertake the preservations by means of voluntary subscriptions. 


allowed to exist on the servile basis permitted in 
Hungary and the former Baltic and Balkan States 
The older Powers of the West—America, Britain, 
France—that have evolved from the Christian 
conception of the validity of freedom, and which 
have for this very reason accepted and welcomed 
the new nationalisms of Asia and Africa, even where 
they have conflicted with their own dignity or 
interests, are standing by the assumption that 
national independence and a world sovereignty 
are, in fact, compatible and are determined, little 
by little, to make them so. And history suggests, 
I believe—for no one can lay down with any 
certainty what precisely history does prove—that 
they are right in this bold and optimistic assump- 
tion. In our own history, that is that of this 
island, the past affords a deeply moving illustra- 
tion of this. It is the story of Scotland and of the 
achievement of the Scottish people, and I doubt if 
any other national achievement, even that of the 
ancient Hebrews or the ancient Greeks, has greater 
significance for the modern world than this. For 


what is it that the Scots have done? They have 
proved over seven centuries that it is possible, 
first to win independence and the survival of their 
own self-chosen institutions and ways of life from 
the dominance and dictatorship of a far more 
powerful people with whom it is essential for them, 
on every material ground, to live in amity, and then, 
having won it, to maintain that independence 
under conditions in which the problem of conflict- 
ing nationality has been, for all practical purposes, 
completely overcome. There is no conceivable 
danger of war, or even economic war, between 
Scotland and England, and yet Scotland remains 
a nation, with an identity not only as strong as 
that of its rich and powerful neighbour, but far 
stronger, though its population is outnumbered 
by England’s by more than ten to one. I know 
that there are fervent Scottish Nationalists who 
deny this and who argue, 
in all sincerity, that 
because bureaucrats in 
Whitehall have the power 
in certain matters to 
override local interests or 
wishes in Scotland, their 
country is not free but 
subject to the domina- 
tion of England. But, 
in reality such bureau- 
cratic overriding of local 
opinion and needs is not a 
manifestation of English 
despotism but of the 
centralised despotism of 
the paid official in the 
modern collectivised 
State, and is just.as much 
a manifestation of 
Scottish bureaucracy as 
of English. Nor is it only 
Scottish local interests 
and wishes that are sub- 
jected to it but English 
as well. What is more, 
I am convinced that in 
any clash on a major 
issue between a _ local 
community and White- 
hall—in whose high 
places, incidentally, there 
are probably as many 
Scotsmen as Englishmen 
—the local community 
would be far more likely 
to emerge victorious if 
it were a Scottish and 


English com- 

munity. The force and 

cohesion of Scottish opinion is far stronger 
than that of English opinion. Anyone who 


has attended a debate of that remarkable body, 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
knows how forcefully and cogently Scottish 
opinion, when united, can make itself felt; 
indeed, I would be prepared to argue that Scotland 
is to-day the strongest and truest democracy in 
the world. It is certainly one of the world’s 
greatest nations, and that despite the fact that 
its Crown has been united to that of England for 
nearly 400 years and its Parliament for nearly 
300 years. It is still, happily for both nations, 
inspired by the same devotion to freedom and 
national integrity that was expressed in the words 
of the Arbroath Declaration of six centuries 
ago and which are so appropriately inscribed on 
the memorial to Robert Bruce in the glen of 
Loch Trool 

It is not for glory, riches or honours that we fight, 


but only for freedom, which no good man will abandon 
but with his life 
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MR. KHRUSHCHEV’S THEATRICAL GAMUT; AND MORE PEACEFUL U.N. SCENES. 


THE FIRST MEETING BETWEEN THE HEADS OF STATE OF BRITAIN AND EGYPT 
SINCE SUEZ: MR. MACMILLAN (CENTRE LEFT) SHAKING 
HANDS WITH PRESIDENT NASSER. LORD HOME, 

BRITISH FOREIGN SECRETARY, IS CENTRE. 


Oe + ee 


: on - 


MR. KHRUSHCHEV DURING MR. MACMILLAN’S SPEECH. 


MR. KHRUSHCHEV HECKLING MR. MACMILLAN 


Although it seems that the Russian leader, Mr. Nikita Khrushchev, has 
misjudged the temper of the United Nations, and has largely failed to achieve 
any of the things he may have set out to do, yet he has certainly not failed 
to occupy the centre of the stage with his own vigorous, if somewhat raw, 
brand of dramatics. Having not succeeded in his attempt to condemn the 
United Nations in the Congo, or in a later endeavour to upset the workings 


ASLEEP, BORED OR BEWILDERED ? 


AN IMPROMPTU CONFERENCE IN THE ROAD: MR. KHRUSHCHEV TALKING TO NEWSPAPERMEN IN NEW YORK. 


TO HIS LEFT IS AN INTERPRETER, AND BEHIND (WEAR- 


ING HAT AND HALF-CONCEALED) IS MR. GROMYKO 
THE SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTER 


A MORE BENEVOLENT STUDY OF THE RUSSIAN PREMIER 


MR. KHRUSHCHEV RELAXING RARE HUMOUR IN A VITUPERATIVE SPEECH 


of the U.N., he concentrated his attention on Mr. Macmillan. Although the 
British Prime Minister's address was notable for its restraint and reasonable- 
ness, the Russian leader whipped himself in a rage of heckling, the like of 
which had never been witnessed in the U.N. He followed this with a much 
more telling speech condemning American hypocrisy, demanding China's 
entry to the U.N., and threatening to establish a rival ‘ Socialist ’’ U.N 
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RECEIVING A BOUQUET FROM THE DAUGHTER OF THE CHAIRMAN OF LAGOS TOWN 
COUNCIL: PRINCESS ALEXANDRA AT HER ARRIVAL ON SEPTEMBER 26. 





A COLOURFULLY ACCOUTRED RIDER AND HORSE AT THE NORTHERN REGION PAVILION AT THE NIGERIA EXHIBI- 
TION IN LAGOS WHICH THE PRINCESS TOURED ON SEPTEMBER 30. 


| Sere 
ies | Eve: . 


ms 
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TALKING TO MEMBERS OF THE JUNIOR RED CROSS AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE, LAGOS: PRINCESS ALEXANDRA, 


WHOSE VISIT AROUSED GREAT POPULARITY ON SEPTEMBER 29 


The Federation of Nigeria achieved its independence on October 1. The Queen 
was represented by Princess Alexandra of Kent, who arrived for the celebrations 
on September 26. Representatives of many countries were there to congratulate 
Nigeria on this momentous occasion. Princess Alexandra reached Lagos by 
air from London and in spite of pouring rain, she was warmly greeted by crowds 
estimated at 30,000. In spite of the rain the Princess insisted that the hood of 





GREETED BY CROWDS AND UMBRELLAS AS SHE DROVE THROUGH LAGOS IN THE POURING RAIN ON SEPTEMBER 26: 


PRINCESS ALEXANDRA WITH THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


ADMIRING SOME FINE CARVINGS FROM THE WESTERN REGION AT THE NIGERIA 
EXHIBITION: THE PRINCESS ON SEPTEMBER 30. 





AT THE STATE BANQUET HELD ON THE EVE OF INDEPENDENCE ON SEPTEMBER 30: PRINCESS 
ALEXANDRA WITH THE PRIME MINISTER AND THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


the car in which she was being driven should be kept down. In the following 
days she took part in many engagements connected with the approaching 
independence or else with Nigeria's future. On September 28 she inaugurated 
the new trunk dialling system in Lagos. Two days later a spectacular Nigerian 
pageant was held at which the Princess and other visitors were shown many 
aspects of Nigerian life. The great day was October 1, when (Continued above 
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REJOICING IN NIGERIA: PRINCESS ALEXANDRA AT 
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AT THE INDEPENDENCE CELEBRATIONS. 
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INAUGURATING THE TRUNK DIALLING SYSTEM IN LAGOS ON SEPTEMBER 28: 
PRINCESS ALEXANDRA WITH THE MINISTER OF COMMUNICATIONS. 
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THE QUEEN’S SPEECH 
BEING READ BY PRINCESS 
ALEXANDRA. 

















Continued. | 

the new green and 
white flag of Nigeria 
was flown and when 
the Princess handed 
the Prime Minister, 
Sir Abubakar Tafawa 
Balewa, the constitu- 
tional instruments. 
In his speech the 
Federal Prime Minis- 
ter, who is known as 
the ‘‘ Golden Voice of 
the North,”’ paid tri- 
bute to British rule 
in Nigeria and spoke 
of Nigeria’s future in 
international affairs. 
Princess Alexandra 
read a message from 
the Queen. On Octo- 
ber 2 she attended 
a service of thanks- 
giving and dedication 
in the Anglican 
Cathedral of Lagos. 
On the next day, be- 
fore she left Lagos to 
go on a tour of the 
three regions, the 
Princess was to open 
formally both Houses 
of the Federal 
Nigerian Parliament. 
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PRINCESS ALEXANDRA STANDING BETWEEN THE FEDERAL PRIME MINISTER, SIR ABUBAKAR TAFAWA BALEWA (LEFT) 
AND THE RETIRING GOVERNOR-GENERAL, SIR JAMES ROBERTSON, WITH THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF MINISTERS BEHIND. 
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THE MOMENT THAT MARKED INDEPENDENCE: THE PRINCESS HANDING THE ALHAJI, SIR ABUBAKAR TAFAWA BALEWA, THE FIRST FEDERAL PRIME MINISTER OF NIGERIA, READING THE FORMAL 
PRIME MINISTER THE CONSTITUTIONAL INSTRUMENTS ADDRESS AT THE INDEPENDENCE CEREMONY ON OCTOBER | 
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— conception of a political ‘ third 
force '’ is nothing new, though the 
latest types under discussion are. In 
a sense this country was for long a third 
force in Europe, but it did not renounce 
war by any means. To-day there are 
new developments. First of all, a strong 
section of French opinion demanded 
that France should place herself at the 
head of a third force, though well aware that her 
own strength combined with that of any partner 
which decided to join her would be the merest 
trifle as against that of the United States and 
Soviet Russia. India has been a third force in the 
sense of refusing to take sides with anyone, but 
has remained very lightly armed in terms of her 
economic resources. Now we find little new 
states, which are virtually defenceless physically, 
aspiring to the same role. 


It is not surprising that such ideas have been 
very much to the fore at the United Nations, 
where African states have been delighted and 
intoxicated by the power acquired through 
votes. Nor is it astonishing that a number of 
possible or would-be leaders have been under 
discussion and perhaps canvassing in the wings. 
Foremost among them has been Dr. Nkrumah, 
who feels that the rédle would fit him well. 
Others may not be so sure, even among the 
African peoples who admire him. The leader of 
a third force ought surely to be a “ middle-of 
the-road’’ man, devoid of prejudice Dr. 
Nkrumah, on the other hand, is much more 
inclined to be an extremist, even from the 
\frican point of view. 


He has recently made bitter attacks on 
other Africans and called for measures which 
have aroused no enthusiasm among Africans 
generally. Ido not consider it unfair to say ofa 
very remarkable and able man that he has 
shown a grave lack of responsibility and that, 
had his advice been followed to the letter, the 
miserable state of the Congo would have been 
even worse than it is and the prospect of a 
reasonable settlement would have been farther 
away However, he has acquired so much 
prestige that any recent loss of that commodity 
can easily be re- 
covered, There 
is no doubt that 
he has done a 
vyreat deal of 
lobbying. He 
may yet emerge 
as an African 
third-force 
leader, but if so 
he is likely to 
encourage anti- 
European senti 
ment in the 
continent 


A very dif 
ferent type of 
candidate, this 
time a Euro 
pean, may next 
be examined, It 
is likely that 
Marshal Tito’'s 
primary object 
in visiting New 
York was to see 
what his chances 
amounted to 
They are not 
negligible, but 
there are handi 
caps to be faced 
The Marshal 1s 
not widely popu 
lar, despite his 
friendliness and 
joviality, be 
cause his acting 
of the role of a trimmer has so often seemed 
to be dictated by opportunism pure and simple, 
without perceptible trace of principle. No one 
is quite sure where they will find him next 
In any case, the feature which has recently aroused 
fresh interest in the idea of a third force is 
the power acquired in the General Assembly 
Marshal Tito does not look hkely to be able to 
hold together a big voting block 


and the U.S.S.R 


group.” 


There are others, including perhaps President 
Nasser, but he has failed in the preliminary task 
of uniting the Middle East and it may be felt that 
if he cannot do that he is not the man for the 
bigger job. One of the very few men, perhaps 
even the only man, in the world likely to be 





(LEFT) PRESIDENT JOSIP BROZ-TITO OF YUGOSLAVIA 
These are the three men who most naturally seem to be the leaders of a ‘' third force " 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


accepted and to prove really successful is, to my 
mind, Mr. Nehru. If ever a man improved on 
acquaintance it is he. His prestige is not confined 
to any camp or camps. At the time of writing 
people say that he was actually invited to take 
the leadership of a group in the United Nations 





PRESIDENT KWAME NKRUMAH OF GHANA. 


leader he remains fairly free of Mr. Khrushchev's control. 


neither the terms, nor the membership, nor the 
duration of the contract being revealed —and that 
he had refused 


If the invitation was for a few days only, that 
is, of course, the end of the matter. Over a longer 
term, however, Mr. Nehru is not likely to be for 
gotten in this connection because he is the com 
plete third-force man. In one important respect 
the times are more propitious to the conception 
than they have ever been As I have pointed 
up to date, at all events 
that votes in the United Nations not only repre 
sent power but are treated with moral respect 
This must have come as a surprise to Mr 
Khrushchev The views of the Communist group 


out, it has been shown 





(RIGHT) MR JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, PRIME MINISTER OF INDIA it 
in the United Nations, between the Western Powers 
Mr. Nehru has for long acted as unofficial leader of the “ neutral’ nations, but at the current General Assembly meeting 
he has appeared unwilling to commit himself to this réle. And in his silence Dr. Nkrumah has a in and canvassed support for a “‘ buffer 


resident Tito also emerges as a man who might be capable of performing valuable neutral functions, since while being a Communist 
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were quietly set aside and their attacks 


A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. on the chief official of the United 
LEADING ‘‘THIRD-FORCE”’ CANDIDATES. 


Nations fell flat as a pancake. 


While these circumstances and 
this frame of mind prevail weak 
nations have wonderful opportunities 
for influencing policy in matters which 
come within the purview of the 
United Nations, and most international crises are 
likely to do so. (The possession of full votes by 
some of the latest holders is absurd, but that is 
another topic altogether.) We should not forget, 
however, that the United Nations has in the 
past touched the depths of inefficiency and 

disrepute. It may well have put the 

worst behind it, but there is no guarantee 
that it will maintain its present status. 

Nor should it be supposed that Russia and 

her satellites cannot recover from their recent 

setback. 


Mr. Khrushchev is, it need hardly be said, a 
formidable personage. He is capable of 
recovering the ground that he has recently 
lost, by propaganda as well as by more material 
means. It will be extremely interesting 
to observe how he reacts to this check. 
He can, at all events, be counted on not to make 
two similar mistakes in succession. There 
has been some speculation as to whether 
he might walk out of the United Nations, 
but this looks premature. I will take the 
risk of prophesying that he will not. His 
foothold there is still most valuable, and 
there are other ways in which he can, while 
still retaining it, repair the damage he has 
suffered. 


Then there are obvious weaknesses on the 
African side. The rivalries among the new 
States have been muffled by the needs of the 
present situation, but they have not been 
healed. The better things go for them, the 
more likely are they to forget how bad was 
their plight and to give fresh rein to their 
individual ambitions. These are patent where 
their leaders are concerned, and so far the 
struggle over the Congo has for the most part 
been fought 
out by single 
men, who have 
failed or won 
at least partial 
success in accord- 
ance with the 
degree of en- 
thusiasm they 
have been able 
to arouse. At 
the time of writ- 
ing it is also 
the case that the 
problem of the 
Congo has not 
yet been solved, 
though it has 
been simplified 
and taken on a 
more soluble 
appearance. 


It does not 
indeed depend 
on the forma- 
tion of a third 
force and mat- 
ters may be put 
right without 
this having been 
established. Yet 
I have thought 
worth while 
to speculate on 
this subject. 
Even if my 
speculations 
come to nothing, 
they represent, I hope, roughly what well- 
informed observers on the spot have been turn- 
ing over in their minds I do not want to 
create mysteries where they do not exist and 
I regard the allegations that the powers of 
the West have, by their intrigues, prevented a 
just and natural settlement in the Congo as non- 
sense There has, however, certainly been a 
herce tral of strength, 
mostly between the Communists and the 
United Nations The possibility of a third 
force, with special relation to the Congo episode, 
has become a factor For this reason [| hope 
that, while much of what I have written to-day 
may become irrelevant, it is worth while at 
the moment 


though it has been 
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ENUGU, EASTERN NIGERIA. A STATUE OF DR. AZIKIWE MADE 
OF GLASS-FIBRE RE- cn 
INFORCED BAKELITE 
POLYESTER RESIN. 
THE CLAY ORIGINAL 
WAS MOULDED BY 
MR. BEN EWONWU, 
ART ADVISER TO THE 
FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT’S MINISTRY OF 
EDUCATION. THE 
STATUE WAS MADE BY 
MANCINI AND TOZER, 
OF WIMBLEDON, 
LONDON. 


5 

; 
, 4 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. } 
“ THE GREAT CON- 
FRONTATION”™: THE 
AMERICAN PRESIDEN- 
TIAL CANDIDATES, 
SENATOR KENNEDY 
(LEFT) AND VICE- 
PRESIDENT NIXON, 
DURING A_ LIVELY 
TELEVISED DEBATE 
ON SEPTEMBER 26. 
An audience of over 
100,000,000 was re- 
ported to have 
watched the debate. 
In the centre of the 
picture is Mr. Howard 
K. Smith, the modera- 
tor. It is thought the 
audience was the 
largest ever to watch 
and listen to a broad- 
cast programme. 
Further televised 
meetings were to be 
held later. 





LAOS 


had surrendered 
re-establishment of 


General Phoumi Nosavan 
Ministers to discuss 


leader, 


sending two his 


LAOTIAN TROOPS FIGHTING THEIR WAY ALONG THE ROAD TO PAKSANE 
REBEL GENERAL NOSAVAN AND LATER CAPTURED BY THE GOVERNMENT FORCES 

It was announced on October 2 that the last troops in Northern Laos under the rebel right-wing 
Prince Souvanna Phou 
control in Sam Neua 


\ ; 





NEAR AKROTIRI, CYPRUS. ABOUT TO MAKE A HAZARDOUS CLIFF DESCENT IN SEARCH OF VERY RARE 

YOUNG ELEANORA'S FALCONS: A VOLUNTEER TEAM FROM THE ROYAL AIR FORCE MOUNTAIN RESCUE TEAM 

The object of the perilous operation is to ring the falcons so that ornithologists will be able to learn about 

the birds’ migratory habits. To reach the young birds the airmen had to climb down ropes—fastened to 
a lorry above—down a sheer cliff face to the nesting ledge. 
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(Right 
WASHINGTON. 
OPENING THE NEW 


CHANCERY OF THE 
BRITISH EMBASSY 
MR. SELWYN LLOYD, 
CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER, UN- 
LOCKING A DOOR IN 
THE NEW BUILDING 
The new building, 
opened on Septem- 
ber 24, is close to the 
residence 
and is the largest 
single building ever 
erected by the Minis- 
try of Works. outside 
Britain. The cost was 
41,225,000, with a 
further {£90,000 for 
furniture. The build- 
ing is designed around 
a large central court 
paved with dark green 
tiles, and there are 
over 400 rooms 
Linked to the main 
block is a fine circu- 
lar conference hall 


OCCUPIED BY THE 


ma stated that he was 
Northern Laos 
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ROUEN, FRANCE. A BUILDING WHICH HOUSES 

A LONG HISTORY: A SKYSCRAPER, NEARING COM- 

PLETION, ERECTED TO KEEP THE ARCHIVES OF THE 

CITY. IT WILL BE A LONG CLIMB AND A FINE VIEW 
FOR SOME ARCHIVIST 


= 2 








(Left.) 

FLORIDA, U.S.A. AFTER 
A COLLISION IN MID-AIR A 
MILE AWAY: THE TORN WING 
OF THIS AIRLINER, WHICH 
HAD TWENTY-SIX PASSEN- 
GERS ABOARD, SHOWN 
SAFELY LANDED AT ORLANDO 
AIRPORT. IT STRUCK A LIGHT 
PRIVATE CHARTER AIR- 
CRAFT, THE PILOT OF WHICH 

WAS KILLED. 


(Right.) 

NEW YORK. ON THEIR 
FIRST VOYAGE ABROAD SINCE 
THEIR WEDDING: CROWN 
PRINCE AKIHITO AND PRIN- 
CESS MICHIKO OF JAPAN 
WATCHING A STONE LANTERN 

BEING UNVEILED. 

This 15-ft. stone lantern is 
a gift of the Japanese oe 
to the city of New York, and 
was unveiled on October 1. 
The Royal couple, who have a seven-month-old child, have been 
warmly welcomed, and were flown from San Francisco, where they 
began their tour, in President Eisenhower's private aircraft. They 
also visited Washington, were given a formal dinner at the White 
House and a banquet in New York. 


wae 
> 7 is 
CEYLON. MRS. BANDARANAIKE, THE PRIME MINISTER OF THE 
ISLAND, PAYING HER RESPECTS TO HER DEAD HUSBAND. 
Accom ied by her two daughters, shown behind her, Mrs. Ban- 
daranaike recently laid a wreath on the tomb of her husband, a former 
Prime Minister, on the first anniversary of his assassination. A crowd 
of 15,000 watched the touching scene. Mrs. Bandaranaike has 
recently accepted an invitation to visit Poland, a country which 
has expressed deep admiration for Ceylon. 
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NEW YORK. A 59-STOREY SKYSCRAPER, 775 FT. HIGH, 
WHICH IS NOW BEING ERECTED IN MANHATTAN. 
This huge office block, which will cost about £13,700,000, 
is —— to be completed in 1963. It is jointly owned by 
Mr. Erwin S. Wolfson, of New York, and by Mr. Jack 
Cotton, of London. The largest office space, 613,000 sq. ft., 
has been leased to Pan American Airways. The building 
will be known as Pan Am Building. 





VATICAN. ON AN OFFICIAL VISIT: KING BHUMIBHOL OF SIAM, WITH THE BEAUTIFUL 

QUEEN SIRIKIT, BEING RECEIVED IN SPECIAL AUDIENCE BY THE POPE IN ROME ON 

OCTOBER |. THE MEETING WAS REPUTED TO BE THE FIRST DURING THIS CENTURY 
BETWEEN A POPE AND A HIGH BUDDHIST LEADER 


NEAR CHAMBLAY, FRANCE. THE SCENE OF THE DEATH OF EIGHT BRITISH TOURISTS 
AND INJURY TO AT LEAST TWENTY OTHERS: A MOTOR-COACH WHICH CRASHED IN THE JURA. 
It seers that the driver of this coach may have been blinded by the setting sun, as a result of 
which he crashed into the back of a lorry carrying . The coach, British owned, was returning 
from Montreux, Switzerland, and was owned by Global Tours. It was their first crash for fifteen years. 
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VIRGINIA, U.S.A. A MONSTER FLYING AIRFIELD—NUCLEAR-POWERED: THE 85,000-TON 
AIRCRAFT CARRIER ENTERPRISE BEING NOSED BY TUGS. 

The largest aircraft carrier in the world, the American ship Enterprise, over 1000 ft. 

long, has just undertaken her first journey, when she was towed on September 25 from 

her dry-dock to an outfitting pier barely a mile away. She will be ready late in 1961. 


- 


— 


THE 


A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
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SECTION EVER BUILT AND THE LARGEST ONE-PIECE MOULDED REINFORCED PLASTIC 


PRODUCT OF ANY KIND EVER PRODUCED: THE HULL OF A 67-FT. VESSEL ARRIVING 
AT BOSTON FOR COMPLETION. IT WAS BUILT BY HALMATIC LTD., OF PORTSMOUTH. 


JERUSALEM. DUE TO BE OPENED ON OCTOBER 11: THE EXTREMELY IMPRESSIVE ST. JOHN OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL WHICH CONTAINS A HUNDRED BEDS AND FACILITIES 


U.S.A. REPORTED TO BE THE BIGGEST FIBRE-GLASS BOAT 


— —_ a a - - _ — ay 


; 
; 
; 


FOR TREATING AS MANY AS 200,000 OUT-PATIENTS. THERE ARE TWO OPERATING THEATRES, AND TWO MALE AND TWO FEMALE WARDS. 


a 


INSPECTING A GUARD OF HONOUR: EARL MOUNTBATTEN OF BURMA, CHIEF 


NAIROBI. 

OF THE UNITED KINGDOM DEFENCE STAFF, WHO WAS THERE TO CARRY OUT THE FORMAL 

OPENING OF THE KENYA ROYAL SHOW IN NAIROBI ON SEPTEMBER 28. THE GUARD WAS 
IN RESPLENDENT UNIFORMS 


MOUNTED BY AFRICAN POLICE 


— 





PARIS. AN ELEGANT EXHIBIT AT THE 1960 PARIS MOTOR SHOW: THE 1961 RENAULT 

FLORIDE. THE STEEL ROOF, SEEN IN THE FOREGROUND, CAN BE PERMANENTLY FITTED 

OVER THE SOFT ROOF IF REQUIRED. THE PARIS MOTOR SHOW WAS DUE TO OPEN ON 
OCTOBER 6, WITH MANY BRITISH CARS ON VIEW 
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OTTAWA. A BIRCH-BARK CANOE WHICH WAS MADE BY AN 82-YEAR-oLD | HONG KONG. ONE OF THE THREE HOUSING ESTATES WHICH WILL PROVIDE FLATS FOR 90,000 


CHIPPEWA INDIAN, MATT BERNARD, AND PLACED IN THE CANADIAN NATIONAL PEOPLE: THE SKYSCRAPERS OF THE SO UK ESTATE NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION list 
MUSEUM. ITIS A REPLICA OF THE CANOES WHICH WERE USED IN THE EXPLORATION The Hong Kong Housing Authority is building three large estates containing 15,002 flats for people o 
OF CANADA BY EARLY MISSIONARIES. (Photograph, The National Museum of Canada middle income groups. The So Uk estate will be finished in 1962; nearly two years’ work on the 


foundations had to be carried out before construction could begin. 
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FLORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. A RANGE OF NEW CARS WHICH HAVE BEEN LENT TO A TOKYO. A COMPETITION TO SELECT JAPAN’S BEST TAILOR: ABOUT 800 ARTICLES OF MEN'S 
WHOLE TOWN: PART OF A SIX-DAY DRIVING TEST SPONSORED BY A MOTOR FIRM , CLOTHING ARRANGED IN ROWS IN THE TAITO GYMNASIUM 
On September 24 every car owner in Flora (pop. 5500) was able to take possession of a new This parable of modern business life with its rows of faultlessly-dressed faceless men was to be 
car for a six-day test of the cars, sponsored by the Ford Motor Corporation. Here some of judged by sixteen examiners over a period of six days while they decided who was the best tailor 
the 1494 drivers can be seen beside their temporary prides and joy. in Japan. Assistants can be seen arranging the clothes. 
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STOCKHOLM ROVAL JAZZ: KING BHUMIBHOL OF SIAM (LEFT) LISTENING TO A 'S HERTOGENBOSCH, NETHERLANDS. 
CONCERT OF BENNY GOODMAN MUSIC IN THE ROYAL PALACE 

King Bhumibhol of Siam, who with his wile, Queen Sirikit, has been paying State 

visits to many European countries, is seen here in Sweden on September 23 One of 

his great interests is jazz and a concert was arranged for him in the Royal Palace 


A BAND ON WHEELS APPEARING IN A TATTOO ON 
SEPTEMBER 24: THE BICYCLE CORPS, A FLASH-BACK TO THE PRE-WAR DUTCH ARMY 
In honour of the retiring Burgomaster of 'S Hertogenbosch a tattoo was held and one of its features 
was this replica of the pre-war bicycle corps, a band which played while it rode. The men are 
dressed in the old grey-green uniforms, steering with one hand and playing with the other 
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AFRICA A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


*“ LIVINGSTONE’S PRIVATE JOURNALS, 1851-1853.” * 


fae names, both 
4 continually appearing in the 


where Africa south of the Sahara is concerned, but 


European and native, ar 


new spapel S 


it can be said without fear of contradiction that 
few of them have as yet proved worthy to be 
mentioned in the same breath as that of David 
Livingstone hey are mostly the names of men 


of violence, while he was a man of peace, and as 
we read in these pages the record of his exertions 
to preserve it we can only hope that the seed which 
he sowed, as well as the example he set, may yet 
bear fruit however unpropitious circumstances in 


some parts of the continent may appear at present 


Livingstone was the prototype of a new kind of 
explorer with a double personality, for, like Albert 
Schweitzer, he was both missionary and doctor, 
and it is worthy of note that his first desire on 
uriving in South Africa in 1841 was to build a 
hospital for the natives rhe explorer in his nature 
needed the inner incentive which flowed from the 
soul of the 
him needed the explorer with his thirst for know 
ledge, which is well brought out in the present 
volume. Livingstone gave a great deal of thought 
to these problems, and on one occasion he confessed 
that the meaning of his geographical work lay only 
in the possibility of developing missionary activity 
It was the possibility of opening up new missions, 
and of carrying the message of Christ to new 
which alone made him capable of his 
rhe natives to whom 


missionary, Just as the missionary 1n 


regions, 
tremendous achievements 
he came, the countries through which he travelled, 
the plants and animals of the African continent, 
were not only objects of study, though he did study 
them carefully and diligently as this book testifies, 
but they were also the environment in which he and 
his successors would work as Christ's servants 

Not guns and steam engines impress the natives, 
but justice alone,”’ Livingstone declared, yet to be 
just one must know the land and its people, their 
customs and their habits, for the work of the 
discoverer isa means to an end, not an end in itself 
The confidence with which Livingstone was met, 
and which alone 
made his ex 
plorations pos 
sible, was due to 
the trust which 
the natives had 
in him 


He gives an 
instance of this 
in May 1853:— 


Mpollo informs 
me that there 1s 


a strong party 
against Sekeletu 
and that Mamo- 
chisane 1s privy 


to it. He seems to 
believe that they 
ought to be killed 
I tried to 
the great guilt of 
shedding human 
blood, and offered 
to be a mediator 
and peace maker 
It the 
They 


shew 


yetween 
parties 

shew the greatest 
leference to my 
opinions and sen- 
timents. May God 
grant that I may 
be a healer of 
their tactions 
ind lead them to 


ace and good- 
AN INCIDENT WHICH IS DESCRIBED IN 


A Domest 
cpg POY ye OSWELL AND MAJOR VARDON 
lisastrous to the 

be. My mission is that of peace and goodw toa 


little earlier he had made a good impression 
' 


ipon Sekeletu's predecessor, Sebitoane, the Kung 
f the Makolol 1 tribe of the Bechuana, and at 
that time one of the “ strong men” of South Africa 
ke Chaka and Il)ingaan Tall vell-t t " 
with treme | t scles he vas an impres ¢ 
figure fa " ind he greeted Livingstone " 
esel i, b fied and fnendly manne He 

' ‘ DT ‘ the portance f 

‘ vit ‘ 4 te } ‘ this e 





LIVINGSTONE’S PRIVATE JOURNALS: THREE LIONS ATTEMPTING TO DRAG DOWN A BUFFALO, AS SEEN BY 


LIVINGSTONE HAD A POOR OPINION OF LIONS From 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE, 


with the representative of a far-distant, strange Esop as an African, and asserts that is the reason 


world meant to him the crowning stroke of his why he put a tongue in their heads in one of the 
political life’s work. He had won his position by Fables. He gives an amusing account of the 
his ability as a soldier, for he was not the son of a natives’ reaction to a mirror when seen for the 


first time, and he describes the women as “ a most 
unruly set he admits they do a great deal of the 


a noble family If, in 
Mis Opinion, he was to establish his rule it could only 


chief, although he came of 
} 


be by maintaining friendship with England, and work, “ yet it is very provoking for a husband who 
for that reason it gave him great pleasure when has five wives to come home hungry to find that 
iivingstone told him that he wanted to found a they have struck, and all of them laughing and 


station of the London Missionary Society 
in his territory 


sevienes . . . 
= _ jeering at their crestfallen lord 
Livingstone’s investigations, however, 
What might have been the did not always lead him to the 
result of co-operation between right conclusions, and he was 
the two men it is impossible never more wrong than when he 
to say for Sebitoane suddenly wrote of the tsetse fly that “the 
lied of swamp fever, which at poison which produces such 
first alarmed Livingstone for fatal effects in cattle is per- 
since the Mako- fectly innocuous to man and 
lolo had not had any pre wild animals.”’ Like every 
vious contact with white other traveller of his time 
men, and he feared that he must have seen the many 
they might blame him for native villages depopulated 
their death He through sleeping sickness 
was soon undeceived, for and everywhere he went he 
not one hair of his head must have met its victims, 
was touched, and he was + so it is strange that with all 
even provided with bearers his medical knowledge he 
did not draw the obvious 
conclusions. Of course, he 
may possibly be excused on 
the score that by no means all 
kinds of the fly are carriers of the 
disease Monson and 
forty years ahead of him, but he did 









his safety 


chief's 


ind provisions as soon as he 

expressed a desire to march 

to the north-east to find the 
river of which they had spoken 
to him, that is to say the 
Zambezi. He wanted to find out 
if it was the that 


he SS lay 


same river 


flows into the Indian Ocean far \f observe that one species bites only 
to the East, or whether it belonged at night, and another only during 
to the system of the Congo, o1 the day, and that there are regions 


in which the fly exist by the billion, 
while a few hundred yards 


perhaps connected with the Nile 


51, he stood 


Qn August 4, : way 
;, on b nk fi th f t tions THE GREAT MISSIONARY AND EXPLORER " | | k 
l t s I € ims im DAVID LIVINGSTONE (1813-1873), WHOSE they are complete y unknown 
and thanked God for per- private JOURNALS ARE DISCUSSED 


mitting us first to see this glorious 
river.” 


From time to time Livingstone 
looks ahead in these Journals, and 
when he 
he ts inclined to 
be pessimist 
He was under no 
illusions as to 
the hold which 
paganism had on 
the majority of 
the population 
and he gives it as 
his opimon that 
“one century 
will not be suf 
ficient to elevate 
them to the rank 
of Christians in 
Britain 


HERE BY SIR CHARLES PETRIE From 
The Illustrated London News,’ Dec. 27, 1456 


does 


Finally, there 
ire the African 
leaders 

Whenever an 
energetic chief 
arises we seer 
Nimrod 
might 
himself to 
great power and 
wealth His au- 
thority tsabsolute 


another 
who by 


raises 


His people are 
enterprising and 
brave, and to 
those who cannot 
see beneath the 
surface a kingdom 
wems established 
onas firma basis as 
November 7, 1857 that of Romulus 
His death is 


The Illustrated London News 


If there were any doubts about Livingstone’s senerally the signal for the breaking up of his tribe 
juite extraordinary ersity of interests they His whole authority rested on brute force, and should 
hiS SUCCESSOT POSSESS a milder nature his most devoted 


would be dispelled by the reading of these Journals, 


1 nobles become rebels and transfer thet allegiance to 


He has a low opinior f hor ind sarcastically 
emarks that the first person who ascribed noble me neighbouring chief 
ialities to the hon seems to have been followed rhat « ' = a a Sun , 
the rest of mankind as sheep follow that on pose was written in Ve bummer? 11553, Duta 
which } the bell. or gprs gy . moons Goes the hundred years 1s nothing in the life of a nation 
fhsth omen 
ver Frogs m the ther hand, he rather 
ke md he say that the pleasantest . } t 4 5 
Af made by t n deed he clat } pera. Map 
ewhat bi $ er e it at oe act ttecl 
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VARIATIONS WITHOUT A THEME: AN AUTUMN SELECTION 
OF WORKS OF ART IN TWO COUNTRIES. 


TO BE SOLD AS PART OF A DISTINGUISHED SALE OF SILVER AT 

CHRISTIE'S ON OCTOBER 12: AN ELIZABETH I OSTRICH-EGG CUP WITH 

A SMALL COAT-OF-ARMS, MADE IN 1591—MAKER’S MARK APPARENTLY 
“BL” IN MONOGRAM. (13} ins. high.) 


BOUGHT FOR {47,000 BY THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF SCOTLAND: A LANDSCAPE BY CLAUDE, 
BELIEVED TO BE THE LARGEST IN EXISTENCE. (73 by 114 ins.) 


“THE LONDON-EDINBURGH ROYAL MAIL ON THE ROAD,” BY J. F. HERRING (SENIOR) (1795-1865 
FROM THE EXHIBITION AT ACKERMANN'’S, LONDON. (Oil on anvas: 28 by 35} ins.) 


“WINTER LANDSCAPE WITH A WINDMILL," BY HENDRICK AVERCAMP (1585-1634): ALSO AT 
MANCHESTER. (Oil on panel: 9} by 10} ins.) (Lent by Mrs. and Mr. F. Springell.) 


_ is a 
certain dis- 
respect for law 
and order in these 
two pages, in 
which have been 
shuffled works of 
art varying from 
a silver ostrich- 
egg cup of the 
reign of Queen 
Elizabeth I to 
the largest Claude 
in existence. The 
subjects that have 
been covered are 
as follows: an im- 
portant purchase 
by the National 
Gallery of Scot- 
land; a forth- 
coming sale at 
Christie's; the 
Chelsea Antiques 
Fair; an exhibi- 
tion of Works 
from Private Collections in the North-West of England and in North Wales; an exhibition of Fine Old 
Sporting Pictures at Ackermann’s, London; and two important purchases recently made by the Nationa! 
Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. Claude's huge ‘‘ Landscape with Apollo, the Muses and a River God’’ has 
been purchased by the National Gallery of Scotland from Holker Hall, Lancashire, for £47,000, towards 
which the Treasury has promised a grant of £30,000, and the National Art-Collections Fund contributed 
THOMAS HOWARD, 4TH DUKE OF NORFOLK,” ATTRIBUTED TO HANS £5000. The painting is being cleaned before being placed on public view. The silver sale at Christie s ST. JE 
EWORTH (fl, 1540-1573) AT MANCHESTER which includes the ostrich-egg cup illustrated above, takes place on October 12. The Tenth Autumn FOR OT 
Oil on panel: 40) by 31} ins.) (Lent by the Earl of Carlisle Antiques Fair at the Chelsea Town Hall, London, closes on October 15. and also [Continued above 


‘THE LEAN KITCHEN,” BY JAN STEEN (1626-1679): ONE OF THE ACQUISITIONS BY THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY OF CANADA Oil on panel: 27) by 364 ins 
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A CASKET; CANADIAN PURCHASES; AN OSTRICH-EGG CUP; 
AND PAINTINGS IN MANCHESTER AND LONDON. 


“THE MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS,” BY PIETER 
BRUEGHEL (THE YOUNGER) (1564-1637/8): ONE OF 
A CHARLES I STRAW-WORK CASKET OF 1636, WITH ITS SIX SEVERAL COSTES BY THE ANTICS CP A LEST CORSINAL, 
BY VAN CLEVE—ON EXHIBITION IN MANCHESTER 


ORIGINAL BOTTLES, FROM THE CHELSEA AUTUMN ANTIQUES 
AMONG THE PAINTINGS FROM PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 
FAIR. IT PROBABLY CONTAIN 0 R =D 
B INED LOTIONS OR MEDICINES IN THE NORTH-WEST. 


osephine Grahame- Ballin.) 
J ole - (Oil on panel: 14§ by 35} ins.) (Lent by the Earl of Harrowby.) 


“VIEW OF LEYDEN FROM THE NORTH-EAST,” BY JAN VAN GOYEN (1596-1656): ON VIEW AT MANCHESTER 
(Oil on canvas: 41} by 66) ins.) (Lent by Brigadier C. E. Tryon-Wilson, C.B.E., D.S.0 
“ GEORGE WILSON,"’ BY GEORGE ROMNEY (1734-1802): ALSO IN THE “ PRIVATE 
COLLECTIONS "' EXHIBITION IN MANCHESTER 


Continued.| includes a set of five Wiltshire sheep bells of the early 19th century and a leather- 
Oil on canvas: 41 by 35) ins.) (Lent by Brigadier C. E. Tryon-Wilson, C.B.E., D.S.0 


covered chest bearing the cypher of William and Mary. The largest number of illustrations 
are devoted to an interesting exhibition being held in the City Art Gallery, Manchester, of 
works from private collections in the North-West, which remains open until October 30. This 
is an exhibition of 244 works which range over many centuries right up to the present day, 


to artists such as Ivon Hitchens and Victor Pasmore. A slight emphasis has been given to 
the two leading 


portrait-painters 
of north-western 
origin, Arthur 
Devis and George 
Romney. The 
exhibition at 
Arthur Acker- 
mann and Son 
Ltd., 3, Old Bond 
Street, London, 
W.1, includes two 
notable works by 
George Stubbs, a 
fine, large Ferne- 
ley (Senior) and a 
number of paint- 
ings by Sartorius. 
The two import- 
ant purchases by 
the National Gal- 
lery of Canada, 
Ottawa, are the 
first that have 
been announced 
since the opening 
of the new 
National Gallery 
building in Feb- 
ruary. Other pur- 
chases include 
four ** Bacchan- 
THE SECOND OF TWO IMPORTANT PURCHASES ales” etchings PORTRAIT CALLED ISAAC DE BENSERADE.” BY HYACINTHE RIGAUD 
by Fragonard. 1659-1743): AT MANCHESTER. (Oi/ on canvas: 32 by 26 ins 
Lent by the Earl of Harrowby 


ST. JEROME,” BY GEORGES DE LA TOUR (1593-1652 
FOR OTTAWA. A GEORGES DE LA TOUR WAS ALSO RECENTLY PURCHASED BY THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK Oil on canvas: 34) by 47) ins 
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A” I have said 
before on this 
page, flower shows 
are valuable to the 
gardener not only 
because they intro 
duce him to novel 
ties, but 
because they remind him of good plants which he 
had intended to plant and had forgotten 
Only one of the roses mentioned below is quite 
new; and only one really old; for the rest, they 
are varieties which have been introduced to the 
gardener within the last few Together, 
these roses composed the pick of the autumn show 





also 


once 


years 


as far as I am concerned, excepting for the lila 
coloured roses which I dealt with last week 
I have always had great difficulty in growing 
white roses It is true that, in perfectly 
dry summers, the old “ Frau Karl Druschki 

produces some splendid, robust, pure white flowers 
but in wet weather the buds rot; and in any case 
the bushes are always trying to behave like climbers 
Among HTs “ Virgo’ produces the most beaut 
fully formed flowers, especially in bud, for it ts 
with the same touch 


gor rd 


‘* Message,”’ 


not quite double 
of green in the white, is fully double, but [ gather 
it is not very free-flowering The prettiest white 
I saw at the show was a floribunda, however, called 
 Iceberg.’’ When open, the individual flowers 


look like a double camellia, for while the central 
petals remain curled into a bud shape, the outer 
ones open wide to form a halo 

Among the large-flowered, red HTs, two 
seemed to me to be outstanding ‘ Josephine 
Bruce,’” which was first introduced about ten 
years ago, is a very rich, deep crimson Chere 
are a considerable number of roses of this colour, 


but this one seems to me to possess, In an excep 
the velvety look, almost as if the 
silken which 
Moreover, the variety 


tional measure, 
of the 


distinguishes crimson roses 


inside petals had a pile, 


iS fragrant 


' Montezuma " 1s a rose which was introduced 
1955: it makes a very large, healthy bush of fine 
foliage; it flowers very freely, and the flowers 


not only burly and very shapely, but their red ts 


in 
are 
exceptional Described deep salmon, it 
is, in fact, a sort of geranium colour, with that 
chalkiness which the single 
species PR. moyesit their particular distinction 


as veTy 


gives flowers of the 


but 


who 


of burly 


Is 


Another these large, fragrant, 
shapely reds again, 
colour is a sort of mixture of scarlet and mahogany 
to produc e roughly the shade of a blood-orange, 
that matt, chalky look prefer to a 


high gloss, although not to the velvety texture of 


Soraya this, 


has which I 


a crimson rose 


which 


Two both introduced 1957, 
showed so much variation from nursery to nursery 
that sometimes they looked very lke each other 
ind at others quite different, are ‘* Rose Gaujard,” 
of French origin; and Perfecta The latter is 
basically cream but shot or ind 


ind edged with a deep pink 


roses, in 


overlaid veined 


The reflexing petals 


how a deeper line of pink at the turned-back 
edges The variety is outstanding for strength of 
yrowth, disease-resistance, size and freedom f 
flowering, and has, accordingly, recerved almost 
every medal and award a rose can win Yet, no 
doubt perversely, | preferred the one which, | 
suppose, an expert would refuse to compare with 
it Gaujard.’ The inside of its petals, and 
therefore the reflexed edges, are deep pink " 
ort of plum colour; the outside is silvery white 
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By EDWARD HYAMS. 


There is a touch of bronze in the disease-resistant 


green foliage 


the colour line which 
Austrian Copper,”’ and 
whose old representatives are such fine old varie- 
ties Rey then 
new McGredy 


If you like bicolour roses 
begins with the species 


as ei) Piccadilly,” a 


Dijonais, 


rose, is the one you want Its new 


foliage is red, turning deep green as it ages. The 
large, shapely flowers are scarlet and gold, like 
the Assyrian cohorts; the inside of the petals is 
scarlet and the outside gold, but as the flowers 
open, the gold, as it were, runs into the scarlet, 
giving it an extraordinary radiance. A notable 
rose 

More to my personal taste is a fairly old single 
HT rose which | had lost sight of and, happening 


to see it at the Show, at once made up my mind 


THE PRETTIEST WHITE | SAW AT THE 
FLORIBUNDA CALLED 
Photograph by J. E 


SHOW 
ICEBERG 


Downward 


WAS A 


to restore to the garden This is Ellen Wilmott 


The base colour is a sort of compromise hetween 
ivory and old gold, darkening to pink at the 
edges, and lhghtening to lemon yellow at the base 


inthers and 
had 


finding a 


with golden 
the 
to look through seven catalogues before 


of the petals; the centre 


red stamens, is part of rose's charm I 


nursery to order it from: it looks as if this admirable 
se is on tS way out tf commerce 

There are now many of the yellow-orange-red 
louble floribundas making big, strong bushes 
not very distinguished plants, to be sure, but 
ertainly useful to make to show, a great splash 
of flaming colour which can be left to take ire 
f itself Of these Shepherd's Delight '’—pre 
umably named for that red-sky-at-night we have 
een so rarely this year, is a good one among 
established vaneties and has been given numerous 
iwards The newest in this field has been bred 
by Poulsen and introduced by McGredy, its name 
being Rumba I confess that, unless examined in 
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detail, all thes 

red-and-yell } 
floribundas loo 

the same to me 

but ‘‘ Rumba ”’ did } 

catch ‘my eye 

bec ause, exception- ( 

ally, it was the 

red which dominated, and the form of the 


small flowers in massive clusters was very good 
The flame red of the petals is etched and splashed 
with a good bright yellow 


I was very much taken with a display, on 
Noordan’s stand, of small-flowered, very perfectly 
formed, gem-like roses on fine long stems which 
appear—l shall be exposing my ignorance again, 
at least to rose spec ialists—to be a class by them 
selves and about which I have discovered exactly 
rhe of the 


flowers something 


nothing size iS 
between ordinary roses and miniatures rypical 
as to size and form, is the rich dark crimsonish 
** Garnette others in the group are “ Carol 
Amling,’’ ‘‘ Coronet,”’ ‘‘ Marion,” “ Balade "’ and 
‘* Valeta,’’ and they are all raised by de Ruiter, 
of Holland 

One table at the Show was devoted to a 


collection, | do not know whether it was a complete 
one, shown by Gregory and Son, of Nottingham, 
of the have gradually 
acquiring some of these, for they are very charming 
I confess, however, that having got them I do not 
know what to do with them They 
suitable for stone-sink gardening, which I[ do not 
practise. They do not look well in a rock garden, 
though they should later I shall find 
a way to use them; but it ought to be almost at 
eye-level, for the beauty of minute rose 
bushes is in the detail, as it is in miniatures 
I should think that miniature would make 
admirable window-box plants 


miniature roses I been 


are most 


Sooner or 


these 
all 


roses 


It is perhaps not generally realised that there 
are two strains or groups of these miniature roses 
those which never attain to more than 6 ins. high; 
and those which grow to just under a foot. Two, 
at least, sometimes grow to about 15 ins.; “‘ Baby 
and ‘* Coralin,”’ a coral red double, 
and planting them with the really tiny ones can 


Masquerade 


spoil a plantation of miniatures (,00d under- 
6-1n. varieties are “ Rouletti,’’ ‘“‘ Mon Petit and 
“Sweet Fairy, all semi-double or doubles in 
diverse shades of rose pink ; Midget, Maid 
Marion,” Red Elf,’’ which are all reds: there 
seem to be no whites or yellows in this smallest 
class Among the ten-inchers, ‘‘ Rosina is a 


good deep vellow, and “ Pour Toi a good pale 


vellow, jaby Gold” a light apricot and “ Pre 
sumida "’ a deeper apricot There are two yellow- 
and-red miniatures Baby Masquerade,” which 
ittaims 15 ins ind Baby Gold Star,’ which 
does not exceed o These are only a few of a 
growing class, for there are now about thirty 
irieties of these miniatures. Their cultivation 
liffers in no way from that of other bush roses, 
ind they suffer from the same ills, respond to the 
ime care 


\bout the only thing I was not impressed with 


in the Show was the quality of rose-growers’ 
catalogues | realise that yood colour printing 
is very dear and that nurserymen must trv to 
give some idea of the colours of what they are 
ffering, at an economic figure gut [I cannot 
help feeling that indifferent colour printing may 
put ff as many buyers as it attracts | suppose 
it ‘s none of my business, but | wonder whether 


colour photo-lithography would not give a truer 
impression than the method which all nurservmen 
seem to 


be using 
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FRENCH CARS FOR THE ENGLISH MARKET: AN AERIAL VIEW OF HUNDREDS OF RENAULT DAUPHINES STOCKPILED AT SOUTHAMPTON 


The abolition of import quotas last‘November between France and this country with many English accessories which do not appear in the French and Belgian 
has led to the arrival of thousands of Renault Dauphines at Southampton models. They are brought across the Channel from Le Havre and Antwerp 
About 6000 are said to be waiting in three vast car parks at this port in shipments of about 900 cars at a time. Packed tightly together in this car 
and in this brilliant photograph we show a few of that number. Shipments park, they form a patchwork of many colours, red, blue, green and cream 
stopped several weeks ago and the manufacturers have stated that they brought The Dauphine is said to be selling three times as well since last November. 
an extra amount across before the start of the French holidays. At South- though at the moment credit restrictions, as with every motor firm, have 
ampton there is a Renault assembly factory and the Dauphines are equipped tended to reduce the keen rate at which they have been selling 
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WHERE THE ROMAN 

Caister on Sea, now a small seaside town a few miles north of Great 
Yarmouth, has been revealed by the Ministry of Works’ excavations of recent 
years as a busy Roman port, especially built for the purpose of linking East 
Anglia with the mouth of the Rhine, then the principal entry to the Continent. 
Mr. Charles Green, who directed the excavations, writes: ‘‘ Excavations on 
what had previously been thought to be an open-village site have exposed the 
base of a substantial town wall of flint-concrete and the guardroom-turret of 


the South Gate. Outside the wall lay a multiple-ditch system, bridged at the 
gate by a fixed wooden structure, heavily cross-stayed to support its foundations 


in the sandy sub-soil. Beyond the bridge a paved roadway, wheel-rutted and 
repaired, led down to a sheltered harbour—to-day a silt-filled marsh-pasture 

which was the proximate cause of the choice of town-site. For, unlike those 
of most East Coast Roman towns, the harbour, though sheltered, was very 
close to open sea and offered a short, quick passage to Rhine-mouth, the 
entry to the main area of trade and manufacture north of the Alps. Founded 
in the first half of the second century A.D. on a virgin site, the town at first 
had timber defences. These proved inadequate and, by the middle of the 
century, the 10-ft.-thick flint wall had replaced them. The wall is estimated 


b 
A 
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to have an enclosed area of some 30 acres and there are, in addition, many 
evidences of activity outside the walls, particularly towards the harbour. 
Immediately outside the clay-rampart backing of the wall, on the west side of 
the cobbled main street, stood a large flint-walled building with tiled roof. 
Interpreted as a ‘ hostel’ for seamen and visiting merchants, it was built late 
in the second century. To it, alterations and additions were made at least twice, 
and accidental collapses of parts of the roof were repaired. The rooms of this 
building included a ‘ taproom’ where a ‘ bar’ stood against the south wall. 
A reconstruction of this bar rather resembles a ‘ farmhouse dresser '; it once 
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AN PORT OF CAISTER, RECONSTRUCTED WITH ITS WALL, SHIPYARD AND MERCHANTS’ HOSTEL. 


bore glasses, pottery and pewter. This room, burnt out about A.D. 340, was 
not restored, though the rest of the building continued in use. Towards the 
west end, a ‘ granary-room " had been specially constructed for the storage of 
the year’s supply of corn for the establishment, doubtless bought each harvest- 
time from local farmers. Test-cuttings in different parts of the town, 
and the mass of finds, combine to show that the town prospered during 
the third and fourth centuries. It fell into slow decay at the end of this 
time as its coastline and cross-channel trade dwindled under the assaults 
of the Empire's foes."’ 
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A -FRANSLATION by Julian Brown of jean 
Porcher’s book ‘ French Miniatures From 
Illuminated Manuscripts,”’ the text printed in the 
Netherlands, the colour-plates—ninety of them 

in France, is a pleasure to the eye and, as one has 
the right to expect from the man we should call 
in England the Keeper of the MSS. in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, full of knowledge combined 


“THE COQUETTE,” BY JEAN-HONORE FRAGONARD (1732-1806) 
A SUPERB PIECE OF ARTISTRY WHICH BELIES THE OPINION THAT 


FRAGONARD WAS MERELY A CONFECTIONER 
(Collection of Colonel and Mrs. Jacques Balsan, New York.) 


with wisdom. His learned foreword, illustrated 
by ninety miniatures in monochrome, takes us 
through the toth to the 15th centuries, and 
English readers will no doubt be specially interested 
in what he has to say about the English contribu- 
tion—how some monastic artists as early as 
A.b, 1000 had absorbed ideas from English houses 
which had themselves borrowed from Kheims 
Or, to take a truly remarkable case, how Stephen 
Harding, a monk from Sherborne, who became 
Abbot of Citeaux in t1og and ruled the abbey 
until 1133, probably himself decorated a bible 
with initials peopled with characters whose lively 
good humour, tinged with irony, has no parallel 
in France at that period 


These characters come from the Abbot's own 
entourage and are drawn from life (perhaps a 
unique case) in a spirit of gentle caricature 
Even,’ continues the author, after citing other 
examples, notably a superb initial of two men 
attacking a dragon in Plate XII, “ if we admit 
that he was not himself the artist of the pictures 
in his Bible, they were painted under his super 
vision and their generous, tonic art shows that 
this man whom the written sources describe as a 
pillar of the strict and even harsh Cistercian 
observance, was also a lover of gaiety and an 
observant man who delighted in his surroundings 
and knew how to draw from familiar scenes a 
composition that was at once highly decorative 
and full of freedom rhus,”’ he concludes, ‘ does 
the evidence of works of art complete and enrich 
the evidence of history.” 


The argument, with all this wealth of illustra 
tion, is to the effect that from the toth to the 
13th century— what is generally referred to as the 
Romanesque period—there was no single style 
throughout the whole of France; instead, influence 
from England and the Rhineland in the North 
in the South, from Muslim Spain, Italy and 
Byzantium. By the mid 14th century the artists 
of the Ile-de-France are dominant so that it is 
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FRAGONARD AND FRENCH MINIATURES.* 


possible to speak of the international style of 
Paris covering the country far and wide. There isa 
lengthy and valuable Bibliographical Commentary, 
but the non-specialist will take special delight in 
the colour-plates if only because he is unlikely to 
have the time to devote weeks to research in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. The colour photographs, 
with the exception of two from the Cloisters 
Museum, New York, have all been spe ially taken 
for the book and are most faithful renderings. 


I wish | could be equally complimentary about 
the colour work in the Phaidon “ Fragonard,”’ 
Georges Wildenstein’s complete catalogue 
which has occupied him, and I presume 
many helpers, off and on since 1913 Fortu- 
nately the fifteen colour-plates are of little 
consequence in assessing the value of so 
comprehensive a work, which must now be 
regarded as the Law and the Prophets, to 
be referred to as soon as any Fragonard question 
arises More than a hundred full-page plates 
are supplemented by 235 photographs in the 
text of the catalogue. The author accepts 
about 500 paintings by the master and lists 
many as lost; he has followed all picture sales 
during the past fifty years and knows all 
the paintings by, or attributed to, Fragonard 
which have come on the market. In brief, a 
thoroughly comprehensive and detailed illus 
trated list with which we argue at our peril 
which will not, of course, prevent any one of us, 
if and when we come across something we can 
persuade ourselves is by this wholly delightful 
master, rushing to M. Wildenstein with the com 
plaint that hereisagreat painting he has omitted 


As to the lost paintings, they are of many 
kinds—for example, Fragonard made a copy of 
Rembrandt's ‘‘ Danaé"’ when 
it belonged to Crozat before 
its sale to Catherine II of 
Russia. Then there seem to 
be several landscapes in the 
style of Ruisdael, which it 
is suggested are to-day circu- 
lating as 17th-century Dutch 
paintings; and, later,a pairof 
romantically tender pasto- 
rals, last seen ina sale in 1776 
and at that time described in 
these words: ‘‘A young lover, 
having lost his beloved, has had 
a statue of her placed in a 
solitary grove. In the first 
picture one sees him prostrated, 
distractedly embracing the 
knees of the statue, and vowing 
never to leave it. In the second 
place he is shown, still in the 
same place, now aged, and 
entranced by an apparition; 
on a shining cloud is the object 
of his constancy.”’ All very 
affecting, and no doubt insipid 
and silly to a degree in other 
hands, but not, surely, in those 
of the man who painted the four 
delicious panels commissioned 
by Madame de Pompadour for 
her Chateau de Louveciennes, 
and which were rejected, pos 
sibly because Louis XV recog- 
nised himself in the Lover and 
took umbrage; possibly, it has 
been suggested, because the 
subjects (The Loves of 
Shepherds or The Ages of Life) 
were too conventional for the 
king’s jaded palate. Whatever 
the reason, Fragonard kept 
them and took them to Grasse, 
his birthplace, after the Revolu 
tion. Itisalong story; in brief, they remained there 
until 18908, after the Louvre had twice failed to 
acquire them; they were eventually bought by 
Pietpont Morgan and, after his death, by Frick; so 
they now remain permanently in New York 


What does the zoth century think of this mid 
r8th-century charmer We have, to begin with, 
long since discovered that his Victorian reputa- 
tion as a mere confectioner of slightly risqué bed- 
We have 


roum scenes was wholly undeserved 





recognised the finesse of his drawings—not dealt 
with in this volume—and the tender affection 
with which he painted children and young people. 
For this last a visit to the Wallace Collection 
(‘A Boy Dressed as Pierrot’’ and ‘ The School- 
mistress ’’) provides ample proof, as well as many 
mother-and-child paintings elsewhere. But, in 
addition to all this, we have long ago discovered 
that he was a painter of landscapes in which 
immense trees rendered in the most subtle nuances 
of greens and blues recede into magic distances 
and in which he inherits, not so much the romantic 
imagination of his master Boucher, in similar 
compositions, but the poetic slightly nostalgic vision 
of a far greater painter—that is, of Watteau. It is 
these comparatively rare, but impressive landscapes 
which remain in the memory as vividly as any of 
his fresh-faced children or luscious young women. 


Turning over these pages I am reminded very 
forcibly, for example, of ‘“‘ The Féte at Ram- 
bouillet ’’ in the C. S. Gulbenkian Collection, which 
I see from the catalogue entry appeared on this 
page on August 1, 1936, of the Louvre “ Blind 
Man’s Buff ’’ and the marvellous—and enormous— 
“ Féte at St. Cloud ’”’ which normally hangs in 
the Banque de France, in Paris, and which was 
lent to the Royal Academy Exhibition in the 
winter of 1954-55. Fragonard painted it about 
1775 for the apartments of the Duc de Penthiévre 
at the Hétel de Toulouse. This building was 
acquired by the Banque de France as long ago as 
1808, and ever since successive Governors have 
dined beneath it. After the Revolution Fragonard 
was a member of various committees and played 
an important part in the selection and presenta- 
tion of works of art to the Louvre and the Museum 
at Versailles. Here is an official description of 
him at the age of sixty-two (i.e., in 1794) on a 


‘THE READER,” ANOTHER DELIGHTFUL FRAGONARD, EXECUTED DURING THE 1770's, 
ON A THEME BELOVED BY THE ARTIST. (Collection of Mrs. W. Erickson, New York.) 
MMustrations from the book“ The Paintings of Fragonard,” reproduced by courtesy of the Phaidon Press, 


Certificate of Residence. ‘‘ Height 4 ft. 11 ins., 
hair and eyebrows grey, forehead high, nose 
normal, eyes grey, mouth medium, chin round, 
marked with smallpox.’’ What an ordinary little 
man—but a major magician none the less ! 

* French Miniatures from Illuminated Manus ripts.’ By 
Jean Porcher Translated by Julian Brown. Illustrated 
Collins; £6 6s.) 


* The Paintings of Fragonard." 


Illustrated Phaidon ; 46.) 


By Georges Wildenstein 
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THE ARTISTIC GREATNESS OF 19TH-CENTURY FRANCE: PAINTINGS ON VIEW. 


by 
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1872, BY EUGENE BOUDIN 
OF HIS WORK IN THE EXHIBITION 


FISHING BOATS,” 


DHONFLEUR,” 1865, BY 
SHOWN AT HIS BEST 


“LA SORTIE DU PORT 
UNEVEN ARTIST 


AST week we published a page illus- 

4 trating the exhibition of Van Gogh 
self-portraits—one of the two exhibitions 
put on to launch the new premises of Marl- 
borough Fine Art Ltd., at 39, Old Bond 
Street, W.1. Illustrated on this page are 
paintings from the second exhibition, 
devoted to 19th-century masterpieces from 
France. First of all, a few words about 
the gallery itself. Housed in an impressive 
new block at the Piccadilly end of Old 


Bond Street, it is on two [Continued belou 


1819-1898 


“ FONTAINEBLEAL 
CORO 


LE 
1796-1875) 


ONE OF THREE OUTSTANDING 
Oil on canvas: 16 by 25} ins 


EXAMPLES 


B. JONGKIND (1819-1891 WATIN WEL XxX,” 


Oil on canvas 


THIS RATHER ” BRI 1896 


22] by 31] ins 


OR. 1863 


FERRANT 18 
THE PRE-IMPRE 


LE M4RECHAI 
THE FINEST OF 


BY EUGENE DELACROIX (1 
SIONIST WORK O1 


anva 19} by 2 


Continued.| floors, each with one large room tastefully decorated, with 
windows which can be blocked out behind concealed store-cupboards, 
and with adjustable lighting worthy of a theatre. There are even 
special spotlights which can be fitted into the ceiling for lighting-up 
sculpture some yards out from the walls. Of the two exhibitions, it 
is undoubtedly the Van Gogh self-portraits which will be the centre 
of attraction, especially as most of them are relatively unknown 
But exhibition is no fine. About half of the 
works on v have at some time or the other been sold by 
Marlborough Fine Art, and have now been borrowed for these three 
They are certainly a tribute to the gallery's ability to obtain 


The 


the second less 


weeks 


paintings of the highest class other half Continued above, right 


CHARRETIER 
RETOUCHED BY HIM 


BY CAMILLE 
OF IMPRESSIONIST WORKS 


ET LES BUCHERONS,” ¢ 


IN 1873 


1835, BY J 


Oil on canvas: 15 by 21 ins 


PISSARRO (1830.1903 ONE OF A LARGE 


21} by 28) ins 


NUMBER 


Oil on canvas 


Continued.| consists of paintings for sale, 
and these are of just the same standard. Of 
the works not illustrated here are several 
Rodin and Degas bronzes, one of Monet's 
paintings of the rocks at Etretat, a Boudin 
scene of people boarding a small steamship, 
a top-class Sisley and one of the finest 
paintings by Puvis de Chavannes. Both 
exhibitions have now been extended to 
close on November 3, and make way for 
an exhibition of Oskar Kokoschka. 


MOTHER 


2, BY 


AND CHILD GABRIELLI 
RRE-AUGI RENOIR 
SON AND HIS FAVOURITE MODE! 
ve ¢ : 


nA a i 
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A NEAR-DISASTER: A FIGHTER OUT OF CONTROL AFTER A FAULTY LAUNCHING. 
PILOT HAD A NARROW ESCAPE, AS THE FOLLOWING PICTURES SHOW. 


ABOUT TO ENTER THE SBA, TAIL- 
FIRST: THE FIGHTER PLUNGING 
OVER THE CARRIER’S SIDE. AT 
THIS POINT THE AIRCRAFT'S 
CANOPY WAS NOT OPENED 


DURING RECENT 
N.A.T.O. EXERCISES: 
A PILOT'S NARROW 

ESCAPE AFTER A 

CARRIER LAUNCHING. 


| URING the recent 

large-scale N.A.T.O. 
air-sea exercise ‘‘ Sword 
Thrust,"’ held in the Nor- 
wegian Sea and the Bay of 
Biscay, an American pilot 
had a narrow escape from 
drowning after his Crusader 
jet fighter plunged into the 
sea after a faulty catapult 
launching from the 33,100- 
ton carrier Shangri - La. 
Owing to an apparent fail- 
ure in the linkage between 
aircraft and catapult, the 
fighter veered to the star- 
board side. The Crusader 
was almost righted when 
the starboard wheel rolled 
over towards the gun 
mounting and the fighter 
plunged tail-first into the 
sea, where it floated along- 


side the carrier before 
{¢ entinued opposur 


ILLUSTRATED 


THE CRUSADER ROLLING ACROSS GUN MOUNTINGS TOWARDS THE SEA. THE PILOT 
WAS RESCUED SEVEN MINUTES AFTER THE FAULTY STEAM CATAPULT LAUNCHING. 
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WITH THE CANOPY NOW OPENED: 
THE PILOT TRYING TO CLIMB 
OUT BEFORE THE FIGHTER 
FINALLY SUBMERGED. HE WAS 
RESCUED BY HELICOPTER AND 
TAKEN TO THE SICK-BAY 


Continued. | 

submerging. After succeed- 
ing in opening the cockpit 
canopy, the pilot, Com- 
mander J. E. Davis, was 
rescued by helicopter and 
later treated for a cut elbow. 
Taking part in the exercise 
were two nuclear sub- 
marines —-U.S. Triton (5900 
tons standard displacement) 
and Scorpion (2830 tons 
standard displacement). 
Great Britain's contribution 
to the exercise was two air- 
craft carriers, a cruiser and 
nine escort ships. The 
exercise, controlled by 
Admiral R. L. Dennison, 
U.S. Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Atlantic, began 
with atomic “attacks’’ by 
carrier-based aircraft 
against Norwegian 

targets. 


Left 

SAFE IN THE SICK BAY AFTER A 
MIRACULOUS ESCAPE: THE 
FIGHTER’S PILOT, COMMANDER 
J. E. DAVIS, US. NAVY, WHO 
SUSTAINED ONLY A CUT ELBOW 
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THE EDUCATION OF BRITISH YOUTH—LXIX. 
SOLIHULL SCHOOL. 
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SOLIHULL SCHOOL: THE SCHOOL HOUSE AND THE HEADMASTER’S HOUSE, BUILT IN 1872. 


A long-standing but undocumented tradition dates the origin of the School 
as far back as the 14th century during the reign of Richard II. It is more 
likely it had its beginnings after the Dissolution of the Monasteries, and may 
have been one of the educational foundations of the Edward Vl era. The earliest 
records, however, date from the reign of Elizabeth I, when in 1560 the Chantry 
Revenues of the Chapels of St. Mary and St. Katherine in the Parish Church 
of Solihull were diverted to the Foundation. To these were added in 1566 
the chantries of the Chapel of St. Alphege. The first known Schoolmaster 

the Rev. Edward Pole —was appointed in 1560, and since this date the existence 


of the School has been continuous. Thus for 400 years Solihull School has 
played its part--an increasingly important one—in education, first as the 
“ Free Grammar School,’ its original title, later as Solihull Grammar School, 
and since 1913 as Solihull School, or, more simply, The School. Some 300 
boys were attending the School by 1927. Twenty years later there were over 
500 and the Preparatory Department had been considerably expanded. Now 
in 1960 the numbers are in the region of 850. Of some 700 day-boys about 
93 per cent. are Solihull boys. Solihull School is therefore indeed Solihull's 
School, and it rejoices in the centuries-old relationship [Continued overleaf 


Photograph specially taken for ‘ The Illustrated London News" by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency Lid 
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SOLIHULL SCHOOL: A WARWICKSHIRE psCH 


MORNING PRAYERS IN BIG SCHOOL. DURING THE QUATERCENTENARY CELEBRATIONS A NEW 
CHAPEL WAS DEDICATED BY THE LORD BISHOP OF THE DIOCESE 


REHEARSING MOZART'’S REQUIEM IN BIG SCHOOL 


PREPARING FOR ARDUOUS DAYS AHEAD IN THE COMBINED CADET FORCE: SOME YOUNGER BOYS 
SHOWING AGILITY IN CROSSING A ROPE BRIDGE-—-WITH NO GREAT HAZARDS BELOW 


THE MOUNTAIN-CLIMBING CONTINGENT IN SNOWDONIA, WHERE TWO HOUSES HAVE BEEN LEFT TO THE 
SCHOOL BY MR. AND MRS. H. M. FRICKE IN MEMORY OF THEIR SON, AN OLD BOY 


Continued.| between itself and the great borough that has grown up around it. Although 
there is a great deal of detail in the records about the family and social connections of the 
earlier Headmasters, there is far less about the work they actually did in and for the 
The first Headmaster of whom there is more general information was the Rev 
lohn Hunter, who was appointed in 1694. He stayed for ten years, leaving to become 
Headmaster of Lichfield, where he was Samuel Johnson's Headmaster. His successor was 
the Rev. John Crompton, under whom the School for the first time became widely known 
It was in his era that the poets Shenstone and Jago members of the Warwickshire literary 
coterie were at Solihull. The latter described Mr. Crompton as ‘ a pedagogue morose "’ 
and wrote of his dread of the Crompton was, however, clearly a 


distinguished classical scholar of high literary merit, and it is known that [Continued 


School. 
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THE SCHOOL ORCHESTRA AND CHOIR 
PRACTISE UNDER THE DIRECTOR OF MUSIC, MR. DAVID TURNBULL 
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THE GUARD OF HONOUR FOR THE LORD-LIEUTENANT OF WARWICKSHIRE DURING THE 
QUATERCENTENARY CELEBRATIONS. THE COMMANDER IS CAPTAIN D. L. WIGGLESWORTH 





A SCENE IN A SCHOO XI CRICKET AME A BATSMAN MAKING A SQUARE CUT 
RISING BALI i TH FF.STUMP, WHILE RS WAIT HOPEFULLY 


Photographs specially taken for 


The Illustrated London 





A VIEW 
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RE #SCHOOL NOW IN ITS QUATERCENTENARY. 
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ON THEIR WAY TO LESSONS: A TYPICAL SCENE AFTER MORNING PRAYERS. THERE ARE 850 BOYS 
AT THE SCHOOL, WHICH WAS FOUNDED 400 YEARS AGO 





A VIEW OF THE IMPRESSIVE, RECENTLY-BUILT BIG SCHOOL WITH SCHOOL HOUSE BOARDERS AND 
MEMBERS OF WINDSOR HOUSE ON THE LAWN. 
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IN THE PHYSICS LABORATORY: SOME OF THE SIXTH FORM STUDYING THE MEASUREMENT OF 
ELECTRICITY UNDER THE GUIDANCE OF MR. M. J. ELWELL, SENIOR PHYSICIST. 





THE LOWER SIXTH CARRYING OUT VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS WITH POTASSIUM PERMAN- 
GANATE UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF A CHEMISTRY MASTER 


s 





OO | 2 tin Rae 
A LIFE-SAVING CLASS IN THE SWIMMING POOL, THE GIFT OF THE SCHOOL PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION. THE SCHOOL 
HAS FINE FACILITIES FOR SPORTS AND A SUPERB CRICKET PITCH 


















Continued.| boys were withdrawn from King Edward's, Birmingham, to board at Solihull 
and to study under Crompton. He left in 1735 and it was then that Samuel Johnson applied 
for the vacant appointment. The rejection of Johnson's candidature, on account of his 
ill-humour and disquieting grimaces, is well known. The present Headmaster is Mr. H. B. 
Hitchens, appointed in 1947. The School has always been linked with the Church, and 
with the Parish Church of Solihull in particular. It is believed that until 1920 all the Head- 
masters were in Holy Orders. Some of the earlier Headmasters also held livings or curacies 
locally, especially in the days when the School was relatively small. The School occupies 
a site of nearly 50 acres, acquired over the years. The buildings, which lack antiquity 
SAILING ON OLTON MERE, TWO MILES AWAY FROM THE SCHOOL. THE CREATION OF A and nearly all the older parts of which have been modernised since the war, represent 

SAILING CLUB IS A RECENT DEVELOPMENT successive eras of the School’s modern development, notably 1880 [Continued over!ea/ 
‘ews’ by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency Lid a 
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SOLIHULL SCHOOL: SCENES AT A | 
WARWICKSHIRE PUBLIC SCHOOL. | 
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A VIEW OF THE BEAUTIFUL NEW CHAPEL. 


THE NEW CHAPEL OF ST. MARY AND ST. KATHERINE, WHERE A SOLEMN TE DEUM WILL BE SUNG IN THE 
PRESENCE OF THE DUCHESS OF KENT, ON OCTOBER 27. 








































Continued.| to 1890, 1900 to 
1910, 1930 to 1940, and 1950 
onwards. The oldest build- 
ings are the Headmaster's 
Residence, the School House 
and the Refectory, and even 
here extensive alterations 
were completed in 1956. 
Considerable modifications 
and additions to the Science 
Schools were carried out 
during 1957 and 1958, this 
project having been con- 
siderably assisted by a grant 
from the Industrial Fund 
for the Advancement of 
Scientific Education in 
Schools. The present com- 
plex of laboratories consists 
of ten principal and twelve 
subsidiary laboratories, all 
fully equipped. The main 
group of buildings centres 
round the Great Quadrangle 
and consists of the Big 
School, Classrooms, Library, 
Geography School, Art School 
and Gymnasium. Close by 
are the pro-Chapel, the 
Technological Block, the 
Music School, Open-air 
Swimming Bath, Miniature 
Rifle Range, Squash Courts, 
Changing-rooms, Combined 
Cadet Force Headquarters, 
and Tuck [Continued opposite. 





WHERE THE SIXTH FORM CAN RELAX AND OCCUPY THEMSELVES WITH CHESS. SOLIHULL IS 
ONE OF A NUMBER OF WARWICKSHIRE SCHOOLS WHERE THE STANDARD OF CHESS IS HIGH 


Photographs specially taken for ‘ The Illustrated London News" by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency Ltd. 
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THE ARCHITECT OF THIS IMPRESSIVE 
BUILDING IS APPROPRIATELY AN OLD SILHILLIAN—MR. C. NEVILLE WHITE. 


Continued.} Shop. The Com- 
bined Cadet Force is a major 
activity. Since 1945 the 
Corps has been reviewed by 
senior and distinguished 
officers of all three Fighting 
Services, including two Chiefs 
of the Imperial General Staff 

Field Marshal Lord Mont- 
gomery and Field Marshal 
Lord Harding. Perhaps the 
greatest acquisition to 
the School’s outdoor life is 
the gift of two houses in 
Snowdonia by Mr. and Mrs. 
H. M. Fricke in memory of 
their son, an Old Boy of 
the School, who died a few 
months after he left in 1956. 
To commemorate the Quater- 
centenary, a new Thanks- 
giving Chapel, seating some 
450 boys, the gift of hundreds 
of Friends of the School, was 
recently completed and con- 
secrated. The most striking 
features of this spacious, 
dignified building, beautifully 
situated and containing a 
fine pipe organ and splendid 
ornaments, are the English 
stone high-altar and the vast 
mural of the Risen Christ in 


Glory by the well-known 
artists, R. L. Hendra and 
J. R. Harper. 


WHERE A WIDE VARIETY OF FOOD AND SWEETS ARE AVAILABLE: A TYPICAL SCENE IN THE SCHOOL 
TUCK SHOP, WHICH IS RUN BY MRS. G. PAINE (LEFT) 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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A GREAT EXPLORER AND ARABIST: 
THE LATE MR. ST. JOHN PHILBY. 

Mr. H. St. John B. Philby, who died 
in Beirut on September 30, aged 
75, was the greatest authority in 
the world on Arabia. He first be- 
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A HOLY SEE DIPLOMAT: THE LATE 
CARDINAL F{ETTA. 

; His Emi e Giuseppe Cardinal 
} Fietta, who served for more than 
} thirty years in the diplomatic ser- 
vice of the Holy See, died at Ivrea, 
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A WELL-KNOWN OXFORD DON: THE 
LATE MR. R. H. DUNDAS. 

Mr. R. H. Dundas, who died on 

September 30 at the age of seventy- 

six, was a well-known and influen- 

tial tutor at Christ Church, Oxford 


— 
A FORMER MODERATOR: THE LATE , AN INDUSTRIALIST: THE LATE SIR 


DR. J. BAILLIE. 
The Very Rev. Dr. John Baillie, C.H., 
who was Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
1943-44, died in Edinburgh on 


CHARLES BRUCE-GARDNER. 
Sir Charles Bruce-Gardner, who 
died on October 1, aged seventy-two, 
was prominent in the iron and steel 
and aircraft industry. He took part 















} came interested in Arabia in 1915. Italy, on October 1. He was for over forty years. After an } September 29 at the age of seventy- t in many commissions on production | 
} He became a close friend of King seventy-six. Cardinal Fietta held outstanding career at Eton and } four. A brilliant scholar, he was { efficiency. Among the positions he | 
' Ibm Saud of Saudi-Arabia and he posts in Haiti, the Dominican New College, he was elected in 1909 | Professor of Divinity at Edinburgh {| held were those of Deputy Chairman { 
} often opposed British policy in the Republic and Buenos Aires before to a lectureship at Christ Church and { University, 1934-56. In 1954 he | of the Steel Company of Wales and | 

Middle Past. In 1930 he became a he was appointed Apostolic Nuncio { in the following year was elected {| was made one of the Presidents of { Chairman of the British Iron and i 
; Moslem of the Wahabi sect. ‘to Italy in 1953. ' Student and tutor. } the World Council of Churches. | Steel Corporation. ; 
\ -_ A. A 


(Right.) 

APPOINTED A HIGH 
COURT JUDGE: SIR 
DAVID CAIRNS. 
Sir David Cairns, Q.C., 
has been appointed a 
Justice of the High 
Court of Justice. The 
Lord Chancellor will 
assign him to the Pro- 


aT 


AMBASSADOR eo 
AFRICAN STATES: M 

T. C. halon 
Mr. T. C. Ravensdale 
has been appointed 
Ambassador to the 
Republics of 
| Dahomey, Niger, 



























































Upper Volta, and the 
























Ivory Coast. He will bate, Divorce, and 
live in Abidjan, capi- Admiralty Division in 
tal of the Ivory Coast. lace of Mr. Justice 
Mr. Ravensdale, who allington, who is 
is fifty-five, entered retiring from the 
the consular service 

in 1928. He was 














corder of Sunderland 
since 1957. He took 
silk in 1947. 


Ambassador to the 
Dominican Republic, 
1955-58. 














(Left.) 

APPOINTED A HIGH 
COURT JUDGE: MR. 
FENTON ATKINSON. 
Mr. Fenton Atkinson, 
Q.C., who is fifty-four, 
was ‘appointed at the 
same time as Sir 
David Cairns to be a 
Justice of the High 
Court of Justice. He 
has been Judge of the 
Salford Hundred 
















(Right.) 
A PADIATRIC AP- 
POINTMENT: PROFES- 
SOR P. E. POLANI. 
Professor Polani, ap- 
pointed to the newly 
established Prince 
Philip Chair of Padia- 
tric Research of the 
National Spastics 
Society at Guy’s Hos- 
pital, London, studied 
at the University of 
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CHOSEN TO BE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON FOR THE COMING YEAR: 






Pisa. In 1958 he be- Court of Record since 
came Director of the SIR BERNARD WALEY-COHEN WITH HIS WIFE. a and ro ad 





Society's Research On September 29 Sir Bernard Waley-Cohen was chosen to succeed 
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ae the — Sir Edmund Stockdale as Lord Mayor of the City of London. Sir fordshire Coe 7 
Ge ; es Bernard Waley-Cohen, who is forty-six, is a company director and sions —. that he 
ay an “Seneet F a Lloyd's underwriter. His family have had close connections with “ a. silk 





the City for the past 120 years. 
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ONE OF THE GREATEST SUFFRAGETTES: THE 
LATE MISS SYLVIA PANKHURST 

Miss Sylvia Pankhurst, who died at Addis 

Ababa on September 27, aged seventy-nine, 

was perhaps the best known of the family 

of militant suffragettes of the 1900's. 
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A FORMER PREMIER OF 
LATE MR. |. |. CHUNDRIGAR. 


~~ a 


FIRST CHAIRMAN OF THE C.D. PAKISTAN: THE 
LORD TREFPGARNE 

Lord Trefgarne, who died on September 27 

at the age of sixty-six, became the first 

Chairman of the Colonial Development 


A FORMER B.B.C. CHAIRMAN: THE LATE THE LATE 
LORD SIMON OF WYTHENSHAWE 

Lord Simon of Wythenshawe died in a 

Manchester nursi home on October 3 


He was eighty. A former Chairman of the 


Mr. I. I. Chundrigar, who died on 
September 25, was Prime Minister of 
Pakistan during the autumn of 1957. In 





B.B.C. (1947-1952) and of the Manchester Corporation in 1947, and held the post 

University Council (1941-1957), Lord Simon until 1950. In 1935 he became Labour She was a pioneer in the establishment of in the first Pakistani Government. In 
was Liberal member for Withington, 1923- member for North Aberdeen From the Women’s Social and Political Union. 1955 he became Law Minister in the 
1924 and 1929-1931. He joined the 1946-49 he was Chairman of the Television She served several terms of imprisonment Government of Chaudhri Mohammad Aili. 


Advisory Committee. for her vigorous campaigning. He led the Opposition in 1956. 


Labour Party in 1946. 
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ALARUMS AND EXCURSIONS OF POULTRY. 


7“. first time I saw a farmyard hen give the 
hawk-alarm call was when I was three or 

four years old I can recall vividly the sunlit 
farmyard, the poultry around, the shadow of the 
hawk moving across the ground, the peculiar call 
of the hen and the chicks running for cover 
Other details are dim, and the probability is that 
I should not have remembered this much had not 
a grown-up relation been standing near who 
explained to me what it was all about. I do not 
recall having seen this again, although during the 
last ten years at least I have been on the look-out 
for it. This may be partly because hawks have 
been largely killed off, but in any case one has to 
be living on a poultry farm or must happen to 
be where there are poultry at the exact moment 
that a hawk passes over, because it is all over in 
seconds 

My interest in seeing this again stems from 
having read about experiments carried out in the 
1930'S The reaction of barnyard fowls was 
already well known, and it had also been noticed 
that when swifts first arrive in spring fowls react 
to them in the same way as they do to hawks, 
although this passes off in a few days. Hawks 
and swifts have a similar silhouette, and they have 
one important feature in common: a short neck 
Experiments were therefore carried out in the 
hope of seeing precisely what was bothering the 
fowls Cardboard silhouettes of many different 
shapes, mainly silhouettes of birds, were made to 
pass over poultry of various kinds. No matter 
what the shape of the body shown in the sil 
houette, if there was a short neck the hawk-alarm 
would be given, but if the model had a long neck 
there was no reaction to it It was as simple as 
that: short neck, alarm; long neck, no alarm 

In the non-experimental conditions of real life 
the sequence is not so clear-cut. As we have seen, 
when swifts first arrive they 
evoke the alarm-reaction, and 
after a few days the birds on 
the ground realise their mistake 
It is much the same with a 
cuckoo, which resembles a 
sparrow-hawk closely in all 
respects except that it has along 
neck as compared with the short 
neck of the hawk When 
cuckoos first arrive the poultry 
will be deceived by them and 
give the hawk-alarm, but only 
for the first few days 

| have had more oppor 
tunities for observing the 
behaviour of domestic poultry 
because of the operation of 
Parkinson's Law. Several years 
ago, a friend presented a hand 
some bantam cockerel to Jane, 
who soon decided not only that 
the bird was to be a pet but that 
it ought not to be left lonely 
So two bantam hens were 
bought to keep him company 
Hens lay eggs, eges hatch 
chicks, especially when, as 
happened with these two 
bantam hens, they gave us little 
opportunity to collect the eggs 

They would disappear for a 
spell and come back eventually 
leading a brood of chicks, 
having nested in a hedge or 
somewhere else out of sight 
Chicks are charming; chicks 
grow up. To cut short a story 
that could be told at great 
length, the time has arrived 
when there are bantams all over the garden, either 
secretly raising new broods out of sight, tending 
broods they have brought back from secret hiding 
places, or eating their heads off as they pass from 
babyhood to maturity to start the sequence over 
again of going off to raise further broods in secret 

Whether the livestock one keeps gives pleasure 
or pain, it is still worth while to draw such know 
ledge as one can from them While, therefore, 
this plethora of bantams was hard on the purse, 
it did enable us to see how they reacted to objects 


passing overhead There is haunting the garden, 


for example, a tame rook that was a nuisance in 
the aviarv because it harried the other rooks and 


SLOWER REACTIONS 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


crows in there, so it was set free. For the last 
two years it has spent most of its time near one 
or other of the aviaries, walking about on top of 
them, or perched on the trees near them. Should 








A CONTRAST IN SILHOUETTES WHICH IS A CLUE TO HOW HENS 

MAY IDENTIFY A BIRD OF PREY: (1) A GOOSE, WITH THE 

CHARACTERISTIC LONG NECK AND STUBBY TAIL ; (2) A BUZZARD, 

WHOSE SHORT NECK IS A FEATURE OF ALL BIRDS OF PREY 
Drawings after Lorenz and Tinbergen 





(Above) TWO PHEASANT/BANTAM HYBRID CHICKS RESPOND- 
ING TO THE DANGER SIGNAL GIVEN BY THEIR MOTHER 
ONE IS ALREADY CROUCHING, WHILE THE OTHER -WITH 
IS ABOUT TO. DR. BURTON DISCUSSES 
THE VARIOUS POSSIBLE POINTS OF IDENTIFICATION WHICH 
PARENT BIRDS RELY ON TO SPOT DANGER. (Right.) A 
KESTREL IN FLIGHT, WITH SHORT NECK AND SLENDER TAIL 
( Photographs by Jane Burton.) 


this rook suddenly fly up 

from a tree when bantams are 
anywhere near, the hawk-alarm 

goes up, but it is not sustained 

It is as if the bantams have 
suddenly remembered that a rook is 
harmless, and has a long neck, 
although for the moment they have been 

deceived by it. Wood pigeons suddenly flying 
over will cause a similar alarm, and even if a rook 


could be regarded as a potential menace to the 


chicks——although this one has never yet harmed 
any—the same cannot be said of a wood pigeon 
which, in this particular, ts quite harmless Even 





a heron flying over, and that has a long enough 
neck, will evoke the hawk-alarm momentarily. 

So it is not only a question of short neck 
versus long neck, but also of a large flying body 
suddenly appearing overhead, that will touch off 
the hawk-alarm 

I have spoken of bantams all over the garden, 
but that is now a thing of the past. One aspect 
of the operation of Parkinson’s Law was that not 
only was there an increase in the number of fowls 
and an increase in the bills for their food, but 
the time arrived when the birds themselves 
needed to be housed, so that hen-houses, and 
poultry runs, began to spring up like mushrooms. 
Moreover, the hens themselves were no longer 
allowed to go just wherever they chose to lay but 
were confined in arks. These are small portable 
coops, triangular in section, with one half covered 
in to give the hen and her brood protection from 
the weather and the other half covered with wire- 
netting, to give the birds the advantage of the 
air and sun without allowing them the freedom to 
wander 

On one occasion four such arks were placed in 
a line, each with its hen and a brood of chicks 
While they were so positioned, it happened one 
day that a bumble-bee flew in a straight line over 
one of the arks, continued on to the next, dipping 
slightly in its flight as it passed over the ark, and 
continued on, repeating the performance over 
each of the arks in turn In each case, as the 
queen bumble-bee, evidently on a reconnoitring 
flight for a site where she could make her own nest, 
passed over an ark, the hen stretched herself up 
to her full height, gave the hawk-alarm call, and 
the chicks scuttled into the closed-in half of the 
ark for cover 

I have never seen a pheasant, a relative of the 
barnyard fowl, giving the hawk-alarm but pre- 

sumably it does so in the same 
manner. In one of the arks the 
bantam hen had a brood of 
hybrids between the bantam 
and a cock pheasant, and the 
behaviour of these differed not 
at all from that of the pure-bred 
bantam chicks in responding to 
the hawk-alarm call of the 
parent. In other features of 
their behaviour all these 
‘“‘pheasbans”’ show a mixture, 
some favouring more the 
pheasant, others the bantam, 
but the response to the danger 
signal was the same in all 
There was no question of a 
short neck or a long one in the 
bee, no suggestion of the shape 
of a hawk, the bumble-bee is not 
a large object, and it did not 
appear suddenly. So this is one 
more circumstance, to add 
to those already previously 
known, in which the hawk 
alarm can be elicited 
Bees and wasps sting. They 
have bodies generally coloured 
in a variety of combinations of 
yellow and black, or dark 
brown These are known as 
warning colours, on the general 
assumption that they serve to 
warn those likely to touch them 
that their reward will be an 
unpleasant sting. Chicks will 
peck at insects and eat them, 
and there have been occasions 
when they have been seen 
to peck at a bee or wasp, 
find it unpleasant and 
discard it Thereafter they 
profit by this experience and 
leave stinging insects alone, 
the warning colours serving to 
implant in their memories the 
lessons of these early experiences 
One would have expected, therefore, 
that the bumble-hee might have been 
avoided, viewed with suspicion or with distaste, 
or even to have caused a fear-reaction of some 
sort in the hen or her chicks, but the calling 
forth of the hawk-alarm was, for me, a little 
unex per ted 
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FOLLOWING ONE OF THE WETTEST SUMMERS: 
WIDESPREAD FLOODS IN THE WEST COUNTRY. 


Left 

AFTER THE FLOOD 
WATERS RECEDED 
THE SCENE AT AX- 
MOUTH, DEVON, 
WHERE A ROADWAY 
HAD BEEN COM- 
PLETELY UNDER- 
MINED. MANY ROADS 
IN THE AREA SUF- 
FERED SIMILAR 

DAMAGE 


Right 

A COLLAPSED 
CHURCH THE 
THATCHED CHURCH 
OF ST. ANDREW IN 
THE SMALL VILLAGE 
OF EXTON, NEAR 
EXETER, AFTER 
FLOODS HAD SWEPT 

THROUGH 


_ eas, 
—— 


| 


WHERE THE RAILWAY HAD BECOME SUBMARINE: A STRIKING AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF A TRACK UNDER 
WATER AT WHIMPLE, NEAR EXETER, WITH FLOODED FIELDS AROUND 


- ss . = 
WHERE THE THATCH ALONE HAD SURVIVED INTACT: A RUINED COTTAGE AT EXTON, A FLOODED STREET IN EXMOUTH. DEVONSHIRE EXPERIENCED ITS WORST FLOODS SINCE THE LYNMOUTH DISASTER, 
WHERE THE OWNERS ARE SEARCHING POR BELONGINGS AMONG THE RUBBLE 1952, AND MANY WERE LEFT HOMELESS BY THE WATERS, WHICH POURED INTO VILLAGES AND TOWNS 


Following in the wake of one of the most watery of summers many parts of 
Europe experienced severe flooding from swollen rivers and torrential rain- 
storms. At the end of September, and not long after the terrible flooding 
in Italy, Devon, Cornwall and the Isle of Wight were very hard hit. 
One of the most badly flooded areas was along the banks of the River Exe, 
which overflowed and flooded villages and fields for miles around. Railway 


communications were completely disrupted west of Exeter, and flood water 
tore down a bridge on the Southern main line between Crediton and Newton 
St. Cyres. The church of Exton, a small village near Exeter, collapsed in a 
matter of seconds, and what was left of it can be seen in the photograph 
above. No loss of life was reported, but inestimable damage was done to 
property. The flooding in the Exmouth district was the worst for sixty years. 
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Wd tee = is a world elsewhere,”’ said 
Coriolanus as he turned his back 
on ungrateful Rome. One might use the phrase 
as a text for this article which concerns a villa 
on the island of Elba and a living-room at 93, 
Chundragore Street, ‘‘ Suburbia,’’ both—on their 
various stages—entirely out of this world. Elba, 
which sounds as though it might be the scene of 





A SCENE FROM “NAKED ISLAND" AT THE ARTS, A VIVID PORTRAYAL OF LIFE IN A 
JAPANESE PRISONER-OF-WAR CAMP IN SINGAPORE: A JAPANESE GUARD (BURT 
KWOUK), IS WATCHED BY TWO PRISONERS, PLAYED BY JOHN NEVILLE (LEFT) AND 
CHARLES KAY. JOHN TREWIN WRITES ABOUT THIS DRAMATISATION OF RUSSELL 

BRADDON’'S NOVEL NEXT WEEK. 


some Napoleonic chronicle (he was a man for 
islands), is the home of a gentle romantic comedy 
called ‘‘ Horses in Midstream "’ at the Vaudeville 
Theatre. Chundragore Street appears now on the 
stage of the Birmingham Repertory where Sir 
Barry Jackson's company has had the courage to 
peer into that fantastic Simpsonian room (domin- 
ated by the cry of the speak-your-weight machine, 
“* Fifteen stone ten pounds ’’) 


Both plays are, in effect, old-fashioned. 
Andrew Rosenthal, at the Vaudeville, is not 
writing according to current rules. And Mr. Simp- 
son has produced a play that Edward Lear and 
Lewis Carroll might have observed with enthusi- 
asm. But, first, ‘‘ Horses in Midstream,” a title 
that might have been enunciated, with a roll in 
the voice, by some Pinerotic ratsonneur, Cayley 
Drummle maybe or Peter Mottram, who was, 
appropriately, in “‘ Mid-Channel.’’ The key lines 
are these: ‘‘ You can change horses in midstream 
only if you meet at the right time in the middle.”’ 
People don't say such things (an Ibsen echo now), 
and certainly I doubt whether it would have been 
said at this particular stage in the play and by 
this personage. Still, at the time, most of us, in 
sympathy with the narrative and sensitive to the 
atmosphere, could have believed most things, and 
I don't recall any noticeable first-night strain. 


It is an unpretending piece, but it has from the 
first a quite surprising warmth, a generosity of 
spirit. Not many dramatists to-day trouble about 
charm—it is, they say, a bleak word—but Mr 
Rosenthal is brave enough to offer it here, and 
he is helped by the entirely charming performances 
(I refuse to search for another epithet of Francoise 
Kosay as a French authoress and Malcolm Keen 
as her elderly American lover.) It is a tale of 
broken marriages. I am not going to detail the 
plot: the dramatist has been sparing of incident 
and it is for the playgoer to watch the 


VARIOUS WORLDS. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 





exhibitionist trick-work. Observe the ease with 
which Francoise Rosay moves; listen to Malcolm 
Keen's phrasing. I agree that the night can loiter; 
but Michael MacOwan’s most judicious production 
never does violence to the mood of the piece. The 
evening holds our respect, and my only sugges- 
tion—one I make urgently—is an earlier curtain- 
fall. The last few minutes could be cut without 
loss; Mr. Rosenthal need not 
have insisted upon the future. 
We are made aware of artifice, 
and it is a sudden jolt. But 
enough of that. I do recom- 
mend a visit to this Elba: it is 
happily exiled from what I have 
already called forward-groaning 
brashness. 


I returned to ‘‘ One Way 
Pendulum ’’—in a Birmingham 
Repertory production _ this 
time—anxious to know whether 
the play had worn. We had 
met it in London last winter 
with delighted surprise, though 
N. F. Simpson's previous work 
should have warned us what 
was up. Now I asked myself 
whether this Simpsonian world 
had become too familiar; 
whether the first keen rapture 
might have died. Not at all: 
I need not have worried. If 
anything, this “ farce in a new 
dimension "’ grows on acquaint- 
ance—or shall I say that it 
crows more loudly ? 


My neighbours were a trifle 
worried, I could see, by some 
of the programme notes. 
These, empanelled before the names of the cast, 
include such a statement as this: ‘A good egg 
is an egg-shaped egg. Once an egg begins to 
break with its true shape, it is only a matter 
of time before it acquires wings and feathers 
And along that road, make 
no mistake about it, lie the 
flying egg, the mating egg, 
and—ultimate absurdity—the 
egg-laying egg.’’ Good Simpson ; 
but my neighbours had yet to 
know what the Simpson method 
meant By the interval, I 
noticed, they were moving 
as happily as anyone else along 
the path of absolute logic in a 
world elsewhere. There are 
worlds within worlds. Consider 
one of the legal colloquies 
during the second act: 


Usner: He said ‘* Not in my world 
itisn't!’’ Those were his words, 
my lord 

JupGe (to Clerk): Which world is 
he referring to ? 

Crerk: I understand he has one 
of his own, m'‘lord 

Jupce: Then why isn’t he in it? 


“He ’’—who is Mr. Arthur 
Rudge Groomkirby, of 
Chundragore Street—is by no 
means sure where he is. But 
that might be said of any of 
us while we listen to this 
foaming torrent of nonsensical 
logic and logical nonsense. As somebody said to 
me during the interval: “It’s reaily very like 
life. This afternoon my son was playing the 
‘cello in the bathroom. Well, after all, it ‘'s the 
warmest room in the house.” That was certainly 














Simpsonian. Indeed, after you have seen 

“One Way Pendulum ”’ once or twice, 

the world round you can look very odd: clearly 
that Judge and those Counsel are only just 
round the corner. 


Bernard Hepton has directed the play at the 
Repertory with an agreeably independent ap- 
proach. I liked especially the matter-of-fact spirit 
in which Elizabeth Spriggs shrugged dear Mrs. 
Groomkirby through a world of wonder, and the 
equally matter-of-fact way in which Prosecuting 
Counsel (Bernard Kilby) disposed of the unwillingly 
recalcitrant witness, Groomkirby himself (Arthur 
Pentelow). This passage*—and I venture to 
quote it at length, for it is a collector’s piece 
in modern drama—is pure Carroll in the world 
of 1960: 


CounSEL (in a quiet, bored voice): There must have been 
quite a number of places from which you absented 
yourself on that rather vital twenty-third of 
August, Mr. Groomkirby, in order to be in Chester- 
le-Street 

GroomkirBy: I daresay that would be so, yes, sir. 

CounsEL: You were not, for instance, in London ? 

GROOMKIRBY: No, sir 

CounsEL: Or Paris ? 

GROOMKIRBY: No, sir 

CounsEL: Or Rome ? 

GROOMKIRBY: No, I wasn’t there, sir. 

CounseEL: You were not, I imagine, in Reykjavik, 
either ? 

GroomkirBy: I couldn't say for sure where that is, sir. 

CounsEL: Yet you absented yourself from it ? 

GroomkirBy: As far as I know, I did, yes. 

CounsEL: And from Kostroma 

GROOMKIRBY: I suppose I must have done. 

Counset: And Chengtu, and Farafangana, and 
Pocatello 

GroomkirBy: I''m afraid I'm not all that much good 
at geography 

CounseEL: Not much good at geography, Mr. Groom- 
kirby, yet you want the Court to believe that in 
order to be present at Chester-le-Street you 
absented yourself from a whole host of places 
which only an expert geographer could possibly 
be expected to have heard of 

GROOMKIRBY (beginning to flag): That's where I 
thought I was, sir 





“A TALE OF BROKEN MARRIAGES”: A SCENE FROM ANDREW ROSENTHAL’S “ HORSES 

IN MIDSTREAM " AT THE VAUDEVILLE, WITH (L. TO R.): TOM ATWOOD (JOHN ARNATT), 

ANNE MARIE (FRANCOISE ROSAY), TRINA (JAYNE MUIR) AND CHARLES PINE (MALCOLM 
KEEN) AT TABLE ON THE ISLE OF ELBA. 


Here is the stage direction, “‘ Pause.” And no 
wonder. One might have found this as evidence 
at the trial of the Knave of Hearts. 


A final word. I am glad to hear of the success 
of Noél Coward's ‘‘ Waiting in the 





narrative grow in performance 


What I can praise is the gentleness 
of much of the writing—something, | am 
sure, that must desperately annoy the 


contemporary breed of fretful porpen Rota 


tines—and the truth, in animation 
and repose, of the two leading players. 
This is matured, mellow playing, not 





* ROMEO AND JULIET " (Old Vic). 


wane 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 





Franco Zeffirelli’s production, with John 
Stride and Judi Dench as the lovers, Peggy Mount as the Nurse, and Alec 
McCowen as Mercutio. Costumes by Peter Hall; incidental music by Nino 
(October 4.) 

“MR. BURKE, M.P." (Mermaid).—A new play by Gerald Frow. (October 6.) 
“ AND ANOTHER THING .. .” (Fortune).—-A new intimate revue. (October 6.) 


Ca ween wen enn wen ewes see ees ces SOR SSRN eR ens wees ween eennemenneneneene 


Wings,” at the Duke of York’s. During 
a recent week it broke every known 
record for an English play at this theatre 
This, on the contemporary stage, is also 
a world elsewhere, and ore—as I wrote 
the other day—that is excitingly peopled 
May it prosper. 





**One Way Pendulum" (Faber, 10/6), p. 65-66 
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HE Victoria and 
Albert Museum is 
now holding an exhibi- 
tion entitled ‘‘ Lady of 
Fashion,”’ which will 
continue until Decem- 
ber 4. The exhibition is 
of the clothes of Miss 
Heather Firbank be- 
tween 1908 and 1921 in 
which latter year Miss 
Firbank had all her 
spare clothing packed up 
in twenty-four trunks. 
The trunks remained in 
a depository for thirty- 
five years and were not 
opened until two years 
after her death in 1954. 
They revealed a re- 
markable selection of 
clothes all coming from 
fashionable designers 
and give a complete 
picture of the way in 
which a smart young 
woman would dress in 
those days. Interest in 
late Edwardian styles 
was revived by Mr. 
Cecil Beaton’s designs 
for ‘My Fair Lady,” 
and it is interesting to see 
so many of these original 
dresses. Miss Firbank’s 
brother was Ronald 
Firbank, the novelist. 


WEARING A ROSECROWNED HAT: MISS ANW FIRBANK, 
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A VERY SMART SHOPPING DRESS OF 1908: 
ONE OF THE 22 DRESSES WHICH WERE 
WORN BY MISS HEATHER FIRBANK 


; ms, 


WHO IS A RELATIVE OF MISS FIRBANK 
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A FASHIONABLE LADY OF THE YEARS 1908 TO 1921: 
THE CLOTHES OF MISS HEATHER FIRBANK. 


(Left.) , ; : | an? a; j 
SHOES, BAGS, BEADS, ; - r 
AN UMBRELLA AND A 
BOA: SOME OF THE 
ARTICLES OF MISS 
FIRBANK’S CLOTHES 
WHICH ARE NOW 
SHOWN AT THE VIC- 
TORIA AND ALBERT 

MUSEUM 





















(Right.) 
DRESSES FROM A 
WARDROBE WHOSE 
RANGE FEW WOMEN 
NOWADAYS COULD 
COMMAND. THE 
CLOTHES WERE IN A 
DEPOSITORY FOR 
THIRTY-FIVE YEARS. 























A SUMMER MORNING DRESS FOR 1911. AS 
MANY AS SIX CHANGES IN A DAY WERE 
FIRBANK AS SHE WAS IN 1908 USUAL 


A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FASHIONABLE YOUNG LADY TO 
WHOM THESE CLOTHES BELONGED: MISS HEATHER 





WHAT THE SMART WOMAN WORE FOR GOLF IN 1908: A GOLFING EVERYONE'S IDEA OF HOW AN EDWARDIAN BEAUTY WAS 
OUTFIT OF GREAT SIMPLICITY AND ELEGANCE DRESSED: A GARDEN PARTY DRESS OF 1910 
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A FIRE ON THE QUEEN ELIZABETH; A CARAVAN CLASSROOM; HOME NEWS. 
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TO HELP DISABLED SWIMMERS REACH THE SEA EASILY: A TWO-SEATER ELECTRIC TROLLEY GOING INTO SERVICE ON THE MASTER CUTLER EXPRESS BETWEEN KING'S CROSS AND SHEFFIELD: 


INSTALLED AT THE NEWTON DRIVER SERVICES CLUB IN SUSSEX. ONE OF THE NEW SECOND-CLASS PULLMAN COACHES SEEN INSIDE. THE MASTER CUTLER, WHICH 
The gift of Mrs. Newton Driver, who built the club at Rustington, Sussex, this electric trolley IS AN ALL-PULLMAN EXPRESS, STARTED ON SEPTEMBER 28. APPROPRIATELY, THE MASTER 
will help disabled swimmers to get to the sea. It runs down a 150-ft. slipway into the water. CUTLER, MR. P. J. C. BOVILL, WENT ON ITS FIRST JOURNEY. 


This picture shows it in use with disabled men and helpers in the water. 





LEARN TO SCAN IN A CARAVAN: A SCENE AT SYDENHAM HIGH SCHOOL WHICH HAS RECENTLY WHAT WAS A LUXURY CABIN IN THE QUEEN ELIZABETH: INSIDE THE GIANT TRANSATLANTIC 


SUFFERED SO MUCH FROM INCREASED NUMBERS ESPECIALLY IN THE SIXTH FORM AND THE LINER AFTER A FIRE HAD BROKEN OUT 
DIFFICULTY OF PROVIDING ADEQUATE CLASS-ROOMS, THAT TWO CARAVANS HAVE BEEN BOUGHT On September 25 a fire damaged three passenger suites in the Queen Elizabeth. It was apparently 
FOR THE PURPOSE. PUPILS ARE SEEN ENTERING THEIR NEW CLASS-ROOM. caused by an electrical fault, and was brought under control in three hours. During the fire the 


decks were hosed down to keep them cool. There was said to be no panic at all. 


/ 
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A SERVICE AT GUILDFORD CATHEDRAL FOR THE LAYING-UP OF THE OLD COLOURS OF THE ISTBN. RESEMBLING A DEFORMITY WORTHY OF SOME SURREALIST SCULPTOR: THE VERY LATEST IN 


THE QUEEN'S ROYAL REGIMENT AND THE IST BN. THE EAST SURREY REGIMENT THE TWO SUITING, DEVELOPED FOR USE BY SCIENTISTS 
REGIMENTS HAVE BEEN COMBINED TO FORM THE QUEEN'S ROYAL SURREY REGIMENT. HERE The Atomic Energy Centre at Harwell has created this suit for enabling a man to enter and 
THE COLOUR PARTY IS SEEN MOVING TOWARDS THE ALTAR walk round a radio-active room without letting out any of the dangerous radiation, or causing 


harm to himself. The scientist must first, however, crawl through the connecting tube. 
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FROM NIGERIAN INDEPENDENCE TO A QUEEN’S 


RETURNED FROM THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS’ CONTINUOUS SERVICE IN THE MIDDLE EAST: THE NO. 2 (FIELD) 
SQUADRON, R.A.F. REGIMENT, AT SOUTHAMPTON ON OCTOBER 2. HERE THE STANDARD IS BEING MARCHED 
ASHORE, AND IT WAS THE FIRST TIME IT HAS BEEN IN ENGLAND 


MARKING THE FIRST DAY . ; 9 rerey ! i} 
OF NIGERIAN INDEPENDENCE . : ’ ; 3 ; it 
THE NEW GREEN AND WHITE _ * : i at 
FLAG FLYING AT NIGERIA : | i 
HOUSE, LONDON, WITH SER- 
VICEMEN DRAWN UP IN THE ' ; 
STREET 
Much celebration took place 
in London to mark Nigeria’s 
independence. On Sept. 30 
a reception was held at the 
Royal Festival Hall, and 
there was cheering and 
dancing on the = stroke 
of midnight, when the 
country officially became 
independent. 


(Right 
THE LIBERAL PARTY'S NEW 
PRESIDENT, SIR ANDREW 
MURRAY, SPEAKING AT THE 
CONFERENCE WHICH OPENED 
AT EASTBOURNE, SUSSEX, ON 
SEPTEMBER 29 
At its Eastbourne conference 
the Liberal Party Assembly 
rejected by 607 votes to 78 
the proposition that Britain 
should unilaterally renounce 
the use of, or the threat to 
use, nuclear weapons in 
Great Britain and as a con- 
tribution to N.A.T.O. The 
Liberal leader, Mr. Grimond, 
warned Labour about his 
party's aim eventually to take 
Opposition 





(Left 

ATTENDING THE 
ANNUAL HARVEST 
THANKSGIVING SER- 
VICE AT ST. MARTIN. 
IN-THE-FIELDS ON 
OCTOBER 2: SOME OF 
LONDON'S PEARLY 
KINGS AND QUEENS 
WITH THEM IS THE 
REV AUSTEN 
WILLIAMS, VICAR OF 
THE CHURCH, WHO 
CONDUCTED THE 

SERVICE 


(Right 

A MEMORIAL TO ANNE 
NEVILL QUEEN OF 
RICHARD II!, UN 
VEILED IN WESTMIN 
STER ABBEY ON 
OCTOBER | ANNE 
NEVILL HAS RESTED 
IN THE ABBEY FOR 
475 YEARS BUT 
THE PLACE OF INTER- 
MENT WAS NEVER 

MARKED 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 61: “GOIN’ FISHIN’ ?” 
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The foreman standing on this enormous hook is directing its lowering on to 
a lorry which will transport it away from Cudahy, Wisconsin, where it was 
manufactured by the Milwaukee Crane Division of the Novo Industrial Cor- 
poration. Although it seems to be designed for drawing up Leviathan from 
the deep, its real purpose is for handling massive sections of steam turbine- 
generators. Great size often inspires confidence and on the foreman’s face 


FIT FOR LEVIATHAN: A TEN-TON CRANE HOOK MADE IN WISCONSIN AND SAID TO BE THE BIGGEST IN THE WORLD. 


there is a far-away look of faith in the hook’s future. It is the sort of hook 
one can trust; one’s favourite elephant could be picked up by it and there 
would be no fear of it dropping off or that the hook itself might break. In 
fact, to use an advertising phrase, it is a “ family size"’ hook—a phrase 
specially apt if one thinks of all the turbine-generators which will be happily 
brought together in industrial bliss with its help. 
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\ | last someone has written the 
i (seneral’s Book to end all Generals 
Books! From some slight acquaintance 
[ am not in the least surprised that Lord 
Ismay has brought to his reminiscences 
a quiet, balanced appreciation of all the 
great men with whom he was in such 
close touch during the past war Pug "’ Ismay’s 
imperturbability was invaluable to Sir Winston 
Churchill during the bleak years. With peace, of 
course, much was changed, and I well remember 
an occasion when I was present in Sir Winston's 
bedroom—that, wisely enough, was the place 
where he often preferred to transact business ! 
when he was talking on the telephone to General 
Ismay about the abortive offer in 1940 of fusion 
with the French: ‘‘ You remember, Pug,”’ he said, 
‘* Le mariage avec Marianne.”’ Sir Winston was, 
at the time, in the throes of writing those momen 
tous and portentous volumes in which he gave the 
world his own reminiscences of the war. Ismay, 
who had, of course, been at his side throughout 
it, was of the greatest service in refreshing Chur- 
chill’s memory, and his own book—THE MEMmoIRS 
oF Lorp IsmMay—shows how clearly and accurately 
he can recall the past. 

I should describe this book as cool and gener- 
ous. It is cool because of a certain detachment, 
and generous because the author can criticise, and 
dissent without condemning On the famous 
Alamein controversy, he points out that Auchin 
leck’s only real fault was that he was unlucky 
Che pounding which he had handed out to Rommel 
greatly helped the victory of Alamein, and Lord 
Ismay believes that Montgomery did not make 
sufficient acknowledgment to Auchinleck in his 
reminiscences, On the subject of the Allies’ deal 
ings with Stalin, he is forthright He did not 
ipprove of the reluctance of the Allied leaders to 
stand up to Stalin, and is even prepared to offer 
some words of criticism to Sir Winston himself, 
who ‘“‘ turned the other cheek ’’ when roughly 
ind quite wrongly —abused by the Communist 
This is how Lord Ismay phrases his view 


fhe word ally s generally associated with 
friendship, loyalty and helpfulness. In the midsummer 
of 1941, we were to acquire an illy who was neither 
friendly nor loval and who gave us no immediate help 
though no one can deny that she made a mighty 


contribution to our ultimate victory 


This strikes me as being neat and polished, and 
passages of this character are to be found on many 
pages They make the long book readable 
although the subject-matter, as a gloss on the 
Churchillian record, is in itself so fascinating that 
even the most pedestrian of styles would have 
carried the author through 

Memoirs have been coming in thick and fast 
In THe NaturRAL Bent, Lionel Fielden has written 
a quite unusual autobiography I do not know 
just how to describe him jorn of a wealthy 
Warwickshire family, he failed to fit into the 
orthodox foxhunting pattern. Indeed, he seems 
on his own showing, to have failed to fit into any 
pattern at all, for he does not appear to have 
enjoyed his prep. s hool, Eton; the Army of the 
1914-18 war; the League of Nations Secretariat 
or the B.B.C. under Reith. He showed a certain 
amount of interest in the organisation of All India 
Radio, but greatly disliked the bureaucrats of the 
L.C.S. You might think from all this that the 
author is a cantankerous curmudgeon, but you 
would be wrong. There is singular grace in this 
book, and much pathos, It is really the story of 
a man who never found his natural bent His 
more intimate life suffered frustrations similar to 
those of his career. He writes with great frankness 
about his sex life—or lack of it—and I did not 
feel, in reading these pages, the slight revulsion 
which I usually experience when authors insist on 
undressing in publi This book will, I hope, be 
widely read and appreciated 

The Foreign Service 1s as good as, if not better 
than, the Bar for providing interesting material 
for memoirs There are two distinct varieties 
those which recall in laborious detail every session 
of the longer and duller international meetings of 
1 generation ago, and those which have a light 
and personal touch. WirtHout Let ok HINDRANCE, 
by Eric Cleugh, is emphatically of the second type 
He started his career in the Foreign Service as a 
probationary Consul and ended as an Ambassa 
dor, moving, of course, through many different 
postes, in all of which he found something to tickle 
his admirable sense of humour. Here ts an example 
When acting as Chargé d Affaires | was always at 
1 loss how to describe myself to the American sentries 
whom one had to pass at certam points im the Zone 
I knew that they wouldn't have any idea what Charge 
i’ Affaires meant: I wasn't an Ambassador, and if I 
said I was the British Minister they would expect to 
see me dressed up as a clergymat! So I had to discard 
my temporary rank and call myself a Consul! 

I also liked the story of the very large Jamaican 
woman who called at the Consulate, accompamed 
by a brood of children ranged behind her in order 
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By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


of size, and inquired with much deference: “‘ Is Your 
Here, too, is a book of quality 
Philip Guedella said-—I quote from memory 

that it was a surprising circumstance that the 
greatest biography of all time should have been 
penned by . drunkard, an idler, a lecher and a 
snob That is certainly the picture of Boswell 
which remains in most people’s minds, but the 
sixth volume of the Yale edition of the private 
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CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


“T*HE last round of a hard-contested tournament 
l has a flavour all its own. A congress may have 
brought together 200 or more people. There are 
bound to be numbered among these, for the average 
participant, dozens of old friends from distant parts, 
otten including foreign countries The last day has 
come of a fortmght-long reunion—and calm, de 
tached reasoning at the chess board is, willy-nilly, 
interspersed with conversations tinged with the 
faintest of sadness: nobody knows when their next 


RAMAN SARIS 


meeting will be. , 
Cypical f the fortuitous nature of meetings 

among practising chess players—and no doubt 

artistes, devotees of other sports, diplomats and 


others experience the same sort of thing—ts my 
acquaintance with Herman Pilnik I met him m 
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$ Buenos Aires in 1939 He was about seventeen, and 
S$ in many a friendly quick-chess game with him | 
: recognised, vividly enough, the genius he had for 
4 the game the war came; chess stagnated awhile but ¢5 
4 was re-born. He came to Europe more than once 
4 chess took me to Germany, Denmark, Holland, ®& 
$ Norway, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Iceland, Hungary © 
$ but never when Pilnik happened to be there as is 
4 well. Finally we both happened to be invited to the 5 
4 ume tournament in Gijon, North Spain It was 5 
4 about 1950 So after eleven years we renewed a & 
$ pleasant acquaintance. I had a glimpse of him in ®& 
S Par und again in Amsterdam in 1956. He had ®& 
: then bee e a grand master | have not seen him i 
4 since 4 
4 \ ast-r d goodbye "' may, without either E 
$ person pecting it, be goodbye for ever » 
$ Last round games have a peculiar flavour, too, & 
: Some players tire, or are affected by the atmo & 
4 sphere thers seem to think “ Well, if I don't §& 
4 play well now, I'll not have another chance in this §& 
S$ event ind rise to unprecedented heights The - 
$ binatiort f one player above par, his opponent B 
> below par, has caused last-round games to include z 
4 some oft yreatest brillances of all time 55 
- Che Open Championship at Eastbourne, with its 5% 
4 record entry of forty-nine, had 288 games this year. © 
$ A fearsome total These two from the last round & 
: must be well above the average for brightness a 
4 FRENCH DEFENCE 3 
+ M. I G J M. I 2 > 
4 STEWART ByRnt STEWART ByRNe a 
S$ White Black White Black 2 
$ 1.P-K4 P-K3 12. N-NS B«N 3 
4 2.P-Q4 P-O4 13. B« Beh K-Q1 +S 
4 3.P-KS5 P-QB4 14. Q-B3 NS Ss 
 4.P-QB3 N-QB3 1S. O-K2 QR3 >» 
S 5.N-B3 Q-N3 16. B-Q3 N-B3 E 
$ 6. B-Q3 P.«P 17. B-Q2 Q KNS 2 
Ss 7.P~P B-Q2 18. Q-K3 P-O5 ig 
rg 8. Castles N~ QP 19. 0-KS N-Q2 5 
ss 9N-N Q.«N 20. B-RSch P —QN3 > 
10. N-B3 Q. KP 21. B« NPch N«B i 
11. R-Kl Q-Q3 22. R-K4 Resigns >» 
> 
If 22 P-By, 23. O-ORS, the black king, after § 
a white queen move and 24. Q* Nch, being fatally 6 


exposed 


QUEEN'S PAWN, NIEMTSO-INDIAN DEFENCE 
B. H 


VARI, 


exploited wit! youthful verve 
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3 * DG B. H 

4 WELLs HvuGues D. G. WELLS HvuGnes 

$ W hite Black White Black 2 
= 1.P-Q4 P-K3 13. B-N1 R-B1 a 
+ 2.P-OB4 N-KB3 14. R-K1 P»P E 
4 3.N-QB3 B-NS 1S. P «<P N-OR4 
4 4 BNS P-KR3 16. Q-Q3 P-N3 F 
4 5.BR4 P-B4 17. N-KS P-KN4? 

4 6.P-K3 Castles 18. N-N4 K-N2 a 
+ 7.B-Q3 N-B3 19. NN K<N 3 
3 8.N-B3 P«<P 20.R«Peh!! K*©R a 
4 9.P«P B-K2 21. Q-BSch K-Q3 5 
4 10. Castles P-O4 22. B-N3ch K-B3 » 
$ 11. P-QN3 P-QN3 23. Q- NS mate + 
4 12.R-Bi BN2 
< > 
4 An age-old theme, the threat of Q-KR7 mate, 55 
4 

4 
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papers of James Boswell—Boswett FOR THE 
DEFENCE. 1769-1774—shows the newly-marred 
be ina very different light It is true that 
he whores “a Iittle.’’ and gets drunk a good deal, 
but he is, by comparison with the Boswell of the 
earher penod, a completely reformed character 
He practises successfully at the Bar, even appear 
ing before Lord Mansfield in the House of Lords 
He looks after a man condemned to death with 
such solicitude that he might be a munister of 
religion rather than a lawyer After the execu 
tion, he was “ quite dismal It is all excellent 
gossip, and I greatly admure the care with which 
this edition has been brought out—at what is 
surely an exceptionally low price 

I suppose that Sarawak was one of the first 


of the post-war States to lose its traditional 


Krippner 


government—as the result, I maintain, of 
monstrous and improper pressure by the 
and acquire a 
different international status. It was, in 
fact, ceded to Britain in 1946 by the last of 
THE WHITE Rajauns, whose story is told by 
Sir Steven Runciman. The original might 
well have appeared in one of the more imaginary 
serials in the old Boy's Own Paper. In the early 
19th century, an adventurous young man called 
James Brooke sailed off for Borneo and founded 
himself a kingdom. He had all the right adven 
tures with pirates and rebels, but his kingdom 
flourished, and he founded the dynasty which he 
was so recently forced by us to abdicate. The first 
part of this book is, as one might expect, much 
the best 
Of all the possible figures from Roman history 
which compete for presentation as heroes, | should 
have thought that Elagabalus was the least likely 
starter He inherited the Empire at the age of 
fourteen, and spent his time either in worshipping 
a little black stone, shaped like a phallus and sup 
posed to represent the sun, or in dalliance with 
male favourites. He did, it is true, enjoy chariot 
racing. However, Alfred Duggan has given us, in 
FAMILY FAvourITES, acompletely different portrait 
of a boy of winning charm whose principal virtue 
was that he never did any harm to anyone 
I am always prepared to Look Back aANp 
LAUGH with A. P. Herbert, and I am sure that 
everyone will welcome this hotchpotch of extracts 
from his writings, going back to 1910 and published 
to celebrate his seventieth birthday—on which | 


heartily congratulate him. It would be offensive 
to suppose that there can be a single reader who 
is not intimately familiar with “ Haddock ind 


all his works, so I will salute, but not quote them 
Another anniversary is celebrated in PENGUINS 
PROGRESS, 1935-1960. This excellent little book 
with articles from the pen of (among 
Compton Mackenzie, many good illustrations, and 
photographs of leading “* Penguin People,’’ reaches 
me “with the compliments of Sir Allen Lane 
It seems to me that the compliments should be 


ithers) 


addressed the other way round, so I will wish 
Penguins’ another twenty-five years as prosperous 
as useful, and as distinguished as the last The 
occasion 1s also being marked with the publication 
of twenty-five new Penguins 

For a few years, the Middle East has offered 
the most appropriate setting for adventure stories 
of what used to be called the “ spy type—it 1s 
now military missions, allies-and-Communists, or 
heroes of the United Nations—but I foresee that 
soon we shall all be moving to Africa. However, 
in A Sounp oF Trumpets, James Wellard has 
decided to let the Middle East have another round, 
and his exciting story is none the worse for that 

Another thriller, concerned with a will, the 
identity of the heir, and an international organisa 
tion, is Malcolm Gair’s THe ScHuLTZ MONE’ 
Here again there is a touch of allies-and-Com 
mumnists, in the old cops-and-robbers manner, and 
I think I shall soon begin to tire of it. But one 
cannot easily tire of Malcolm Gair's thrillers, and 
this is a good specimen 

INTRODUCTION, stories by new 
an interesting experiment. I will not commit my 
self to the proposition that any real winners have 
emerged from it, but I will say that I enjoyed the 
stories immensely— especially, perhaps, those by 
Jim Hunter. It was a good idea to get two or 
three examples of each author's work 

I should have liked to have had more space to 
give to DIscCOVERING THE CAMARGUE, by Monica 
Krippner. This is a first-rate study of that little 
known region in southern France, specialising in such 
things as bullfights, gipsies and crusader fortesses 
A good account, well told by an expert in travel 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 
Tue Memoirs or Lorp Ismay Heinemann 
; $45 
i: Tue Naturat Bent by Lionel Fielden 
: indré Deutsch; 255 
Witnout Let or Hinprance, by Eric Cleug 
Cassell; 215 : 
BosweELt ror THE Derencer, 1769-1774, edited 
by K. Wimsatt, Jn, and Frederick A. Vottle 
Heimemann, 4os 


Tue Wuire Rajans, by Steven Runcin 


Cambridge ' niversity Press bd 
Famity Favourites, by Alfred Duggan. (/ aber 
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Look Back ano LauGu, by A. VP. Herbert 
(Methuen, 16s 

PENGUINS PROGRESS, 1935-1960 Penguin 
Hooks Ltd 2 bd 
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Hutchinson, 16s ) 
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Shin’ ,, Wee Aun 
A bold, straight-necked fox, hounds with 
pace, nose and a melodious cry; a horse 
keen to stay with them across the cream of the 
country on a day when there is a 
“screaming” scent. A jumpable line of fences 
and your mount never putting a foot 
wrong and enjoying every moment almost as 
much as you are yourself. The hunt of the 
season, in fact, and you and your horse, 
correctly and comfortably turned out by— 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GAROEN W.C.2 
Everything for Horse and Rider 
Send for Riding and Saddlery Price List. Monthly subscription terms available 
Nearest Station Leicester Square COVent Garden 4567 


Open every Thursday until 7 p.m. 
PRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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come LBryaquth 
The finest name seen in Brandy! 


** 
Mellowed by time ... with a character « 
all ite own. As superb a brandy as one 
could ever wish to savour 
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JARNAC COGNAC 










Probably 


the most expensive, 


Dynatron build to standards, never 
prices. This is the only way to produce 
the ‘concert grand’ performance, the 
superb reliability and finish, that have 
made people who appreciate good sound 
reproduction choose Dynatron for over 
30 years. 

This is MAZURKA our modern, high fidelity record 
reproducer. Twin speakers. High power output. Com- 
prehensive controls. First-class auto or single player 
record-reproducing equipment. Handsome cabinet in 
polished walnut lined with white sycamore. Stereo- 
adaptable mode!s $2 guns. Siereophonic models 77 gna. 


including matching extension speaker unit. Legs are an 
optional extra 


May we send you a catalogue and put you in touch 
with your local Dynatron Dealer? 
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. DYNATRON 
RADIOGRAMOPHIONES a: 


ascen® REPRODUCERS - TAPE RECORDERS 
DOOOOOOOOOE ; a ™ 





To Dynatron Radio Limited. St. Peter's Road. Furze Platt, Maidenhead. Berks 
Telephone: Maidenhead $150 (10 lines 
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For the 


individualist... 








Price 6/2d. 
the ounce 





... in search of the perfect tobacco, Balkan Sobranie 
Virginian No. 10 offers the rich reward of a supremely 
satisfying, delightfully cool smoke. The magic to be 
found in this time-tried blend never fails, for in its 
friendly Virginian, subtly touched with choicest cigar 
leaf, resides nigh on half a century of tobacco-making 
tradition, unchanging and unchanged. 


| Balkan Sobranie 
Virginian No. 10 


cac 21 
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CHAMPAGNE 


Diy Monopole | 
Nwitiwk f. | 


ESTABLISHED 
< > 
a | 793 c 


hit. 


Established 1765 


C 
Uren Ann 
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Fine and Dry Monopole 


Your Edwardian Uncle Jocelyn always spoke of it as ‘‘bubbly 
your Cousin Letitia demanded ‘fizz’ in ringing tones in her deb 
days of the Roaring Twenties; and you. modern that you are 


a 


/ Seeadedenattael SS , simply order ‘‘champers"’. But your “‘champers” is very different 
ES 4 from “fizz” or “‘bubbly”’. for tastes have radically changed in the 


past fifty years. You like your champagne as you like your 
humour—dry, with the hint of a bite to it 
there is none better than fine Dry 


Of the modern champagnes, 
i Monopole, either 1952 or non-vintage. (Remember that where 
champagne is concerned, non-vintage 1s nof non U.) 


Dry Monopole is indeed a champagne for la grande occasion. \t 1s 
to be found only a telephone call away, at your wine merchant 
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RARE SCOTCH WHISKY 





YNDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following aditons—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
ent. resold. bred out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of thes issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of 1-9 a mutilated condition or im any unauthorised cover by way of Trade. or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, Iterary or pictorial matter whatioeve 
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West End hand-tailored 3-piece suit, 


141/142 Fenchurch St., London, E.C.3. 





Gieves 


Hand tailored by Gieves 


from £37. 17. 6. (including tax) 


Tie Sets 


Novel, practical and attractive 
— sets comprising pure silk tie 
and three Irish Linen handkerchiefs 


LIMITED edged to match. 
Tailors, Hosiers, Hatters since 1785 
27 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 
Telephone: HYDe Park 2276 








Telephone: MANsion House 1877 


Household Linens 


Napery of the finest Irish Linen, 
plain or embroidered 


in colourful designs. 


Handkerchiefs 


For ladies and gentlemen, pure 
Irish Linen handkerchiefs of 


incomparable quality. 


FROM ALL LEADING SHOPS 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


BANKERS 
Gross assets £2,000,000 


are paying 74% per annum 

interest on deposits for the 

seventh year in succession, 

with 4% added annually 
on each £500 unit. 


Full details 
and audited Balance Sheet 
from Investment Dept. IL. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


























HELP US TO HELP 


those who cannot help themselves 


Funds are urgently needed to enable us to continue 
to help our large and ever-increasing family, many 
of whom are elderly and infirm They rely on us 
for temporary or permanent financial assistance in 
order that they may continue to maintain them- 


for the TRUE CONNOISSEUR 
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selves in their own little homes, for as long as 
health and strength permit. When this is no 
longer possible, as many as can be cared for are 
admitted to the seven nursing and residential 





homes provided by the Association in London, in direct succession since 1800. ee 
E / sees | Oy : 
With her kind permission we show and different parts of the country. More homes To test the fine quality try it neat. tt Fei, ee 
the oldest resident in one of our ; . 
homes. A charming and very active are needed, and will be added as soon as the If you have any difficulty about supplies, 
a cheque for £22 : 10s. brings a dozen 


lady of 93. 


Distressed Gentlefolk’s Aid Association 


The General Secretary, Vicarage Gate House, London, W.8 


necessary funds are available. 





The Famous Grouse Brand Scotch Whisky 
represents the cumulative blending experience 
of five generations of the Gloag family 


bottles, carriage paid, to your home. 


GROUSE~WHISKY 


MATTHEW GLOAG 
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& SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND 

















ADELBODEN 


Ski-school 


4600 feet—A world of snow and sun 

Eight ski- and chair-lifts. Curling Coach. Artificial 
Ice-rink A gay night life. Write to Kurverein 
Adelboden. 


GRINDELWALD 


3500 feet Famous for ski-ing, curling and skating. Easily 
accessible by train and road all winter through. Chair-lift 
to First-Jungfrautour. Ski-school, curling coach, skating 
teacher. All information from Grindelwald Tourist Office 


GSTAAD 
The most famous centre in the Bernese Oberland 
Average daily sunshine 7-8 hours. Twenty Ski-lifts, 
four Ice-rinks. Excellent hotels. Many social events 
Information: Enquiry Office, Gstaad. 








Average |0 days all-inclusive rates in Good Hotels £20 (room, 3 meals, tips, taxes, etc. included). 
VBO Office, Interlaken, Switzerland, The Swiss National Tourist Office, 458-59, Strand, London, W.C.2, or your Travel Agent. 


Prospectus and information: 


KANDERSTEG 


With through coaches to the ideal winter resort for recrea- 
tion and Sport! Ice-rink, Curling, Ski-lifts, Chair-lift, 
Cable railway, Swiss Ski-school, 19 Hotels, 80 Chalets. 
Apply for Brochure W 11 to Kurverein Kandersteg 


MURREN $450 feet 


8/lith Jan. British Ski-Racing Week (Men) 
11/19th Feb. “Half a Century of Curling.” 
10/12th March XXVI Arlberg-Kandahar 
Information: Miarren Tourist Office, Switzerland. 


WENGEN 
For plenty of sun, snow and fun, together with excellent 
snow and ice conditions, choose Wengen at 4000 feet in 
the famous Jungfrau Area. Apply to Tourist Office 
Wengen, Switzerland 
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what a wonderful paint 


WALPAMUR WATER PAINT Beautiful colours with a smooth 


flat finish, for walls and ceilings. Easily applied by brush or roller. 


Inexpensive fast drying long lasting. Choice of 42 wonderful 


colours. Exterior Quality available in selected shades. 


WATER PAINT INSIST on laboratory-tested WALPAMILUR QUALITY PAINTS 


the standard by which others are judged 


FREE BOOALETS 


2 JASMINE 









~ [ 
| Dt RADIO 5-year ENAME! PAINI 
| High gloss. hard wearing inside and out 
| Easily applied. 46 « le 
| DARWEN SATIN FINISH 
Satin sheen for any intertor surtace 
| silaieeacs Steamproof and washable. 27 
te ASTY THE WALPAMUR EMULSION PAINT 
| WALPAMUR Hard wearing matt finish for inside a 
| : itsid ise. YQ lr WW j 
Nal le me I 





There are Walpamur Paints, Enamels and V arnishes for every possible need 
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The proprietary Scotch Whisky 


of world-wide renown 


DISTILLED, MATURED, BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 





